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dobnson'sUniversal Cyclopedia 





The Only New Cyclopaedia; The Only Modern 
Cyclopaedia; The Only Authoritative Cy- 
clopaedia in the English Language. 


Adopted by the Public Schools of New York City. 


The Board of Education of New York City ordered 54 sets of the New Johnson Cyclopedia, 
December 31st, 1394, for use in the public schools. 


Recommended by the U. 8. Bureau of Education. 


“ A set of this work ought to be found in every school-house, and the pupils ought to be taught 
how to use it.” 


Recommended by the N. Y. State Dep’t. of Pub. Instruction, 


I have examined the new edition of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. It is, in its completeness 
and accuracy, an admirable work. It is notable for being comprehensive in matter and compact in 
form. It greatly surpasses all others in the number of thoroughly competent writers engaged in 
preparing it, and the amount of new and valuable information which it contains. 

Its superiority is conspicuously manifest after a brief examination. One is appalled at the 
amount of labor it suggests. I know of no work in our language equal to it for use in American 
homes, libraries, and schoois. 


AuBany, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1894. (Signed) J. F. CROOKER, Superintendent. 


JouNson’s UNIVERSAL CyCLop:DIA is now being adopted 
by many School Boards in the State of Pennsylvania and 
throughout the country. Send for circulars. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


A.J. JOHNSON CO \ Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE RECENT PROGRESS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


N all the schools of the United States, 
| public and private, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher,, there were enrolled 
in the year 1894 about fifteen and one- 
half millions of pupils. This number in- 
cludes all who,attended at any time in 
this year for any period, however short. 


But the actual average attendance for | 
| more than 20 per cent. of the population. 


each pupil did not exceed ninety days, 


although the average length of the school | 


session was 137. Sixty-nine pupils were 
enrolled out of each 100 of the population 
between the ages of five and eighteen 
years. 
tire population is receiving on an average 
a little less than four and one-half years’ 
schooling of 200 days each. In some 


States this average falls as low as two | 
| road, has brought nearly one-half the 
| school population within reach of the 


years, and in others it rises to nearly 
seven years (as in Massachusetts). 


Out of this entire number deduct the | 


private and parochial schools of all kinds, 
elementary, secondary, higher, and 
schools for art, industry, and business, 


for defective classes and Indians, and | 


there remain over thirteen and one-half 
millions for the public-school enrolment, 


or nearly 88 per cent. of the whole. In | 


the twenty-four years since 1870 the at- 


tendance on the public schools has in- | 
creased from less than seven millions to | 
The ex- | 
| the early days of city schools the attempt 


thirteen and one-half millions. 


penditures have increased somewhat 


| $1.64 per capita to $2.47. 
| for this pro rata increase of 50 per cent. in 
| the cost of the common schools one must 
| allow for a slight increase in the average 
| length of the school term, and for the in- 


At this rate of attendance the en- | 





to one hundred and sixty-three millions 
of dollars per annum, an increase from 
To account 


crease of enrolment from less than 17 to 


But the chief items of increase are to be 
found in teachers’ wages and the cost of 
expert supervision. These account for 
more than two thirds of the 50 per cent., 
while the remaining one-sixth is due to 
better apparatus and more commodious 
school buildings. 

The increase of cities and large vil- 
lages, owing to the influence of the rail- 


graded school holding a long session of 
from 180 to 200 days per year and taught by 
professional teachers. The rural schools 


| in sparsely settled districts still continue 


their old practice of holding a winter 
school, with a session of sixty to eighty 


| days only, and taught by the makeshift 


teacher who works at some other employ- 
ment for two-thirds of the year. The 
school year should be about two hundred 
days, or five days per week for forty 
weeks, or nine and one half months. In 


more, namely, from sixty-three millions | was made to hold a session of over forty- 
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466 PENNSYLVANIA 

six weeks in length, allowing only six 
weeks or less for three short vacations. 
But experience of the advantage to the 
pupil has led to the increase of the holi- 
days to nearly double the former amount. 

The average schooling, it appears from 
the above showing, amounts to enough to 
secure about one-half of an elementary 
school course for eight years—enough to 
enable the future citizen to read the news- 
paper without spelling more than half of 
the difficult words, to write fairly well, 
to count, add, substract, multiply, and 
divide, and use the simplest fractions. 
To this he adds a little geographical 
knowledge, so important to enable him 
to understand his daily newspaper. But 
the multiplicity of books and periodicals 
makes the life of the average citizen a 
continuation of school to some extent. 
His knowledge of reading is called into 
use constantly, and he is obliged to ex- 
tend gradually his knowledge of the ru- 
diments of geography and history. Even 
his daily gossip in his family, in the shop, 
or in the field, is to some extent made up 
of comments on the affairs of the State, 
the nation, the distant peoples—China, 
Japan, Nicaragua, or the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, as the case may be—and world in- 
terests, to a degree, take the place of local 
scandals. Thus, too, he picks up scraps 
of science and literature from the news- 
paper, and everything that he learns be- 
comes at once an instrument for the 
acquirement of further knowledge. Ina 
nation governed chiefly by public opin- 
ion digested and uttered by the daily 
newspaper, this knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography is of vital importance. 
An illiterate population is impenetrable 
by newspaper influence, and for it public 
opinion in any wide sense is impossible ; 
its local prejudices are not purified and 
eliminated by thought and feeling on ob- 
jects common to the whole civilized 
world. 

I mention these statistical items, and 
point out their import here at the begin- 
ning, in order that I may not overlook 
the significance of the general trend of 
the school system when I discuss the de- 
tails of improvement in methods, and am 
at times forced to admit that much of the 
change is only the substitution of one 
partial good for another. The transfor- 


mation of an illiterate population into a 
population that reads the daily news- 
paper, and perforce thinks on national 
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and international interests, is the great 
good accomplished by the free public 
school system thus far. It must be borne 
in mind that the enrolment in school of 
one person in every ‘five of the entire 
population of the country means the same 
result for the South as for the North, the 
Gulf States, in fact, enrolling nearly 22 
per cent. of their total population, colored 
and white, and the South Atlantic 20.70, 
while the North Atlantic and the West- 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific divisions en- 
roll 18 per cent., having a much smaller 
ratio of children of school age. In a 
reading population one section under- 
stands the motives of the other, and this 
prevents political differences from becom- 
ing too wide for party solution. When 
one section cannot any longer accredit the 
other with honest and patriotic motives, 
war is only a question of time. That 
this general prevalence of elementary ed- 
ucation is accompanied by a comparative 
neglect of the secondary and higher 
courses of study is evident from the fact 
that out of the number of pupils enrolled 
more than ninety-six in every hundred 
are pursuing elementary studies; less 
than three in a hundred are in secondary 
studies in high schools, academies, and 
other institutions ; only one in a hundred 
is in a college or school fpr higher stud- 
ies. It is poor comfort to know that the 
proportion of pupils in grades above ele- 
mentary, as compared with the whole 
population, is no larger in the nations of 
Europe, although in some particulars the 
instruction may be superior to our own. 

In considering the reasons for the in 
crease of the length of the term of the 
elementary school, and its adoption of a 
graded course of study, I have mentioned 
the most important item of improvement 
that belongs to the recent history of edu- 
cation, namely the introduction of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. The first 
normal school established in the United 
States recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. It was founded at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839. The number of 
public normal schools supported by the 
State or municipal governments has in- 
creased to 140, with nearly 35,000 stu- 
dents, and graduating nearly 6000 per 
annum. ‘To this number are to be added 
private normal schools, with an aggre- 
gate of 11,000 students and 1000 gradu- 
uates. 

The professionally educated teacher 
finds his place in the graded schools 
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above mentioned as established in cities 
and large villages, and kept in session for 
the entire scholastic year of 200 days. It 
is the experience of school superintend- 
ents that graduates of normal schools con- 
tinue to improve in skill and efficiency for 
many years. The advantage of the pro- 
fessionally educated teacher over others 
is to be found in the fact that he has been 
trained to observe methods and devices 
of instruction. On entering a school 
taught by another teacher he at once sees, 
without special effort, the methods of 
teaching and management, and notes de- 
fects and improvements, if there are any. 
He is constantly increasing his répertotre 
of successful devices to secure good be- 
havior without harsh measures, and to 
Secure industry and critical attention in 
study. Every normal school has a thor- 
ough course of study in the elementary 
branches, taking them up in view of the 
higher branches from which they are de- 
rived, and explaining their difficult top- 
ics. This kind of work prepares the 
teacher in advance for the mishaps of the 
pupil, and arms him with the skill to as- 
sist self-activity by teaching the pupil to 
analyze his problem into its elements. 
He can divide each step, that is too long 
for the pupil to take, into its component 
steps, down to any required degree of 
simplicity. The normal school graduate, 
too, other things being equal, has a bet- 
ter idea than other teachers of the edu- 
cational value of a branch of study. He 
knows what points are essential, and 
what are accidental and subsidiary. He 
therefore makes his pupils thoroughly 
acquainted with those strategical posi- 
tions, and shows him how to conquer all 
the rest through these. 

As it would appear from the statistics 
given, the rural districts are precluded by 
their short school terms from securing 
professional teachers... The corps of 
teachers in a fortunate city will be able 
to claim a large percentage of its rank 
and file as graduates of its municipal 
training-schools—perhaps 50 to 60 per 
cent. But the cities and villages as a 
whole in their graded schools cannot as 
yet show an average of more than one in 
four who have received the diploma of a 
normal school. 

Another important advantage has been 
named as belonging to the schools of the 
village or city. They are graded schools, 
and have a regular course of study, uni- 
formity of text-books, and a proper clas- 
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sification of pupils. In the small rural 
schools some twenty to fifty pupils are 
brought together under one teacher. 
Their ages vary from four years to 
twenty, and their degree of advancement 
ranges from new beginners in the alpha- 
bet up to those who have attended school 
for ten or twelve winters, and are now 
attempting Latin and algebra. There is 
no uniformity of text-books, except per- 
haps in the spelling-book and reader, 
each pupil bringing such arithmetic, 
geography, or grammar as his family at 
home happens to possess. Twenty pu- 
pils may be classified in three classes in 
reading, three in spelling, and perhaps as 
many classes in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and other studies as there are 
pupils pursuing these branches. ‘The re- 
sult is from twenty to forty separate les- 
sons to look after, and perhaps five or ten 
minutes to devote to each recitation. 
The teacher finds himself limited to ex- 
amining the pupil on the work done in 
memorizing the words of the book, or to 
comparing the answers he has found to 
the arithmetic problems with those in 
the key, occasionally giving assistance 
in some difficult problem that has baffled 
the efforts of the pupil: no probing of the 
lesson by analytical questions, no restate- 
ment of the ideas in the pupil’s own 
words, and no criticism on the data and 
methods of the text-book. 

This was the case in the old-time dis- 
trict school—as in 1790, when twenty- 
nine out of thirty of the population lived 
in rural districts; also as late as 1840, 
when only one in twelve lived in the 
city. As the railroad has caused villages 
to grow into cities, so it has moved into 
the city a vast population living near 
railway stations in the country by giving 
them the morning newspaper and rapid 
transit. In 1890 one in three of the 
population was living in cities of not less 
than 8oooinhabitants. But the suburban 
populations made urban by the railroad 
would swell the city population to one- 
half of the whole nation. Hence the 
great change in progress in methods of 
building school-houses and in organizing 
schools. 

In the ungraded school the naturally 
bright pupils accomplished a fair amount 
of work if they happened to have good 
text-books. They were able to teach 
themselves’ from the books. But the 
rank and file of the school learned a little 
reading, writing, and ‘‘ciphering,’’ and 
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probably studied the same book for several 
winters, beginning ai the first page on 
the first day of school each year. Those 
who needed no help from the teacher 
learned to help themselves. and enjoyed 
a delightful freedom. ‘Those who were 
slow and dull did not get much aid. 
Their industry may have been stimulated 
by fear of the rod, which was often used 
in cases of real o: supposed idolence. 
Harsh measures may succeed in forcing 
pupils to do mechanical work, but they 
cannot secure much development of the 
power of thought. Hence the resource 
of the so-called ‘‘strict’’ teacher was to 
compel the memorizing of the words of 
the book. 

The method of ‘individual instruc- 
tion,’’ as it is called, giving it a fine 
name, has been supplanted by class in- 
struction, which prevails in village and 
city schools. The individual did not get 
much instruction under the old plan, for 
the simple reason that his teacher had 
only ten minutes at best, and usually less 
than five minutes, to examine his work 
daily. In the properly graded school 
each teacher has two classes, and hears 
one recite while the other learns a new 
lesson. Each class is composed of twenty 
to thirty pupils of nearly the same quali- 
fications as regards the degree of progress 
made in their studies. The teacher has 
thirty minutes for a recitation, and can 
go into the merits of the topic, and dis- 
cuss the real thoughts that it involves. 
The meaning of the words in the book is 
probed, and the pupil made to explain 
them in his own language. But all pu- 
pils learn more by a class recitation than 
by an individual recitation. For in the 
class each can see the lesson reflected in 
the minds of his fellow-pupils, and un- 
derstand his teacher’s views much better 
when drawn out in the form of a running 
commentary on the mistakes of the dull 
or indolent pupils. The dull ones are en- 
couraged and awakened to effort by find- 
ing themselves able to see the errors and 
absurdities of fellow-pupils almost as dull 
as they. For no two minds take pre- 
cisely the same view of a text-book ex- 
position of a topic. One child is im- 
mage by one phase of it, and another 

y a different phase. In the class recita- 


tion each one has his crude and one-sided 
views corrected more or less by his fel- 
lows, some of whom have a better com- 
prehension of this point, and some of that 
point, in the lesson. 


He himself has 
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some glimpses of the subject that are 
more adequate than those of his fellows. 

The possibilities of a class recitation 
are therefore very great for efficient in- 
struction in the hands of a teacher who 
understands his business. For he can 
marshal the crude notions of the mem- 
bers of the class one after another, and 
turn on them the light of all the critical 
acumen of the class as a whole, supple- 
mented by his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. From beginning to end, for 
thirty minutes, it is a vigorous training 
of critical alertness. The pupil after- 
wards commences the preparation of his 
next lesson from the book with what are 
called new ‘‘apperceptive’’ powers; for 
he finds himself noticing and compre- 
hending many statements and many 
more implications of meaning in his les- 
son that before had not been seen or even 
suspected. He is armed with a better 
power of analysis, and can ‘‘apperceive,”’ 
or recognize and identify, more of the 
items of information, and especially more 
of the thoughts and reflections, than he 
was able to see before the discussions of 
the recitation. He has in a sense gained 
the points of view of fellow-pupils and 
teacher in addition to hisown. This isa 
good definition of schooleducation. It is 
the process of re-enforcing the sense-per- 
ception of the individual pupil by adding 
the experience of the race as preserved 
in books, and it is more especially the 
strengthening of his powers of thought 
and insight by adding to his native store 
the points of view and the critical obser- 
vations of books interpreted by his teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils. 

In the graded school the pupil is held 
responsible for his work in a way that is 
impossible in the rural school in sparsely 
settled districts. For where each pupil 
forms a class by himself there is too little 
time for the teacher to ascertain the char- 
acter of the pupil’s understanding of his 
book. Even if he sees that there has 
been a step missed somewhere, he cannot 
take time to determine precisely what it 
is. Where the ungraded school makes 
some attempt at classification it is obliged 
to unite into one class, say of arithmetic, 
grammar, or geography, pupils of very 
different degrees of progress. The con- 
sequence is that the most advanced pu- 
pils have not enough work assigned 
them, being held back to the standard of 
the average. They must ‘“ mark time”’ 
while the rest are coming up. The least 
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advanced ‘find the average lesson rather 
too much for them, and become discour- 
aged after trying in vain to keep step 
with their better-prepared fellow-pupils. 
This condition of affairs is to be found in 
many rural districts of those States where 
the advantages of classification are seen 
and appreciated in city schools, and an 
effort is in progress to extend those ad- 
vantages to the rural schools. The rem- 
edy is perhaps worse than the disease. 
For it results that classification gets in 
the way of self-help which the bright 
pupil is capable of, and the best scholars 
mark time listlessly, while the poorest 
get discouraged, and only the average 
pupils gain something. 

It must be admitted, too, that in many 
village schools just adoping the system 
of grading, this evil of holding back the 
bright pupils and of over-pressure on the 
dull ones exists, and furnishes just oc- 
casion for the criticism which is made 
against the so-called ‘‘machine’’ char- 
acter of the modern public school. The 
school that permits such poor classifica- 
tion, or that does not keep up a con- 
tinual process of readjusting the classifi- 
cation by promoting pupils from lower 
classes to those above them, certainly has 


no claim to be ranked with schools organ- 
ized on a modern ideal. 

I have dwelt on this somewhat tech- 
nical matter because of its importance in 
understanding the most noteworthy im- 
provement in modern methods of organ- 


izing schools. Briefly the population is 
rapidly becoming urban, the schools are 
becoming ‘‘graded,’’ the pupils of the 
lowest year’s work placed under one 
teacher, and those of the next degree of 
advancement under a second teacher, 
perhaps eight to twenty teachers in the 
same building, thus forming a ‘* Union 
School,’’ as it is called in some sections. 
Here there is division of labor on the 
part of teachers, one taking only classes 
just beginning to learn to read and write, 
another taking the pupils in a higher 
grade. The inevitable consequence of 
such division of labor is increase of skill. 
The teacher comes to know just what to 
do in a given case of obstructed progress, 
just what minute steps of work to intro- 
duce—just what thin wedges—to lift the 
pupil over the sill that holds back the 
feeble intellect from entering a new and 
higher degree of human learing. 

If I am asked at this point by the crit- 
ics of schools what proportion of the 
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teachers of cities and villages habitually 
use this higher method in conducting re- 
citations, I reply that at least one-half 
may reasonably claim to have some skill 
in its use. Perhaps three-fourths of the 
teachers in the high schools actually use 
it. Of the one-half in the elementary 
schools who use it perhaps two-fifths con- 
duct all their recitations so as to make 
the work of their pupils help each indi- 
vidual in correcting defects of observation 
and critical alertness. Perhaps the other 
three-fifths use the method in teaching 
some branches, but cling to the old me- 
moriter system for the rest. It may be 
claimed for graduates of normal schools 
that a large majority followed the better 
method. 

I have mentioned the complaint urged 
against the machine character of the 
modern school. I suppose that this com- 
plaint is made quite as often against 
good schools as against poor ones. Cer- 
tainly the critical probing method of con- 
ducting a recitation is not machine-like in 
its effects. It arouses in a most powerful 
manner the activity of the pupil to think 
and observe for himself. Machine-like 
schools do not follow this critical method, 
but are content with the memoriter sys- 
tem, that prescribes so many pages of the 
book to be learned verbally, but does not 
inquire into the degree of understanding, 
or ‘‘apperception.’’ as the Herbartians 
callit. I admit that about 50 per cent. 
of the teachers actually teaching in the 
schools of villages and cities use this poor 
method. But I am certain that their pro- 
portion in the corps of teachers is dimin- 
ishing, thanks to two causes: first, the 
multiplication of professional schools for 
the training of teachers ; and second, the 
employment of educational experts as su- 
pervisors of schools. 

The rural schools, which enroll one- 
half of the entire number of children, 
certainly lack good class-teaching, even 
when they are so fortunate as to obtain 
professionally educated teachers, and not 
five per cent. of such schools in the land 
succeed in procuring better services 
than the makeshift teacher can give. 
The worst that can be said of the worst- 
taught schools is that the pupils are 
either left to help themselves to knowl- 
edge by reading their books under the 
plan of individual instruction, or in the 
attempt at classification and grading, the 
average pupils learn something, while 
the bright pupils become listless and in- 
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dolent for want of sufficient tasks, and 
the dull become discouraged for want of 
ability to keep step. Even under these 
circumstances the great good is accom- 
plished that all the pupils learn the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and all are made able to become 
readers of the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, and finally of books. 

Another phase of the modern school 
that more than anything else gives it the 
appearance of a machine is its discipline, 
or method of organization and govern- 
ment. In the rural school with twenty- 
five pupils, more or less, it makes little 
difference whether pupils come in and go 
out in order, so far as the work of the 
school is concerned. But in the graded 
school with three hundred to eight hun- 
dred pupils, order and discipline are 
necessary down to the last particular, for 
the safety of the pupils as well as for the 
accomplishment of the ends for which the 
school exists. There must be regularity 
and punctuality, silence and conformity 
to order, in coming and going. The 
whole school ‘seems to move like a ma- 
chine. Inthe ungraded school a delight- 
ful individuality prevailed, the pupil 
helping himself to knowledge by the use 
of the book, and coming and going pretty 
much as he pleased, with no subordina- 
tion to rigid discipline, except perhaps 
when standing in class for recitation. 
Regularity, punctuality, silence, and con- 
formity to order—military drill—seem at 
first to be so much waste of energy— 
necessary, it is true, for the large school, 
but to be subtracted from the amount of 
force available for study and thought. 
But the moment the question of moral 
training comes to be investigated, the su- 
periority of the education given in the 
large school is manifest. The pupil is 
taught to be regular and punctual in his 
attendance on school and in all his move- 
ments, not for the sake of the school 
alone, but for all his relations to his fel- 
low-men. Social combination is made 
possible by these semi-mechanical vir- 
tues. The pupil learns to hold back his 
animal impulse to chatter or whisper to 
his fellows, and interrupt their serious 
absorption in recitation or study, and by 
so much begins to form a good habit for 
life. He learns to respect the serious 
business of others. By whispering he 
can waste his own time and also that of 
others. Then in moving to and fro he 


acquires the instinct to behave in an or- 
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derly manner, to stay in his own place 
and not get in the way of others. Hence 
he prepares for concerted action—another 
important lesson in citizenship, leaving 
entirely out of account its military sig- 
nificance. 

With the increase of cities and the 
growth of great industrial combinations 
this discipline in the virtues that lie at 
the basis of concerted action is not merely 
important, but essential. In the railroad 
system a lack of those semi-mechanical 
virtues would entirely unfit one for any 
position; so, too, in a great mill or a 
great business house. Precision, accur- 
acy, implicit obedience to the head or the 
directive power, are necessary for the 
safety of others and for the production of 
any positive results. Does the rural 
school fit its pupils for an age of produc- 
tive industry and emancipation from 
drudgery by means of machinery? The 
city school performs this so well that it 
reminds some people unpleasantly of a 
machine! But there is really nothing in 
the machinery of a large school which 


| will injure the pupil. 


The ungraded school has been famous 
for its harsh methods of discipline ever 
since the time of the flogging school- 
master Orbilius that Horace mentions. 
The rural schoolmaster to this day often 
prides himself on his ability to ‘‘ govern’’ 
his unruly boys by corporal punishment. 
They must be respectful to his authority, 
obedient and studious, or else they are 
made to suffer. But harsh discipline 
leaves indurations on the soul itself, and 
is not compatible with the refined type of 
civilization. ‘The schoolmaster who bul- 
lies his pupils into obedience does what 
he can to nurture them into the same 
type as himself. 

In the matter of school discipline the 
graded school has great advantage over 
the school of the rural district. A corps 
of teachers can secure good behavior more 
efficiently than a single teacher. The 
system, and what is disparaged as its 
‘‘mechanism,’’ help this result. I know 
of many cities of the largest size wherein 
corporal punishment is seldom resorted 
to, or entirely dispensed with. The dis- 
cipline of the school seems to improve 
after the discontinuance of harsh punish- 
ments. I think, however, that the adop- 
tion of a plan of building better suited 
for the purpose of graded schools has had 
much to do with the disuse of the rod. 
As long as the children studied in a large 
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room under the eye of the principal of the 
school, and were sent out to small rooms 
to recite to assistant teachers, the order 
of the school was preserved by corporal 
punishment. When Boston introduced 
the new style of school building with the 
erection of the Quincy school in 1847, 
giving each class-teacher a room to her- 
self, in which pupils to the number of 
fifty or so prepared their lesson under the 
eye of the same teacher that afterwards 
heard them recite, a new era in school 
discipline began. It is possible to man- 
age a school in such a building with little 
or no corporal punishment. 

The ideal of discipline is to train the 
pupil into habits of self-government. 
This is accomplished partly by perfecting 
the habit of moving in concert with oth- 
ers, and by self-restraint in all actions 
that interfere with work of other pupils. 

That the public schools have worked 
great and favorable changes to the ad- 
vantage of civil order cannot be doubted. 
They have generally broken up the feuds 
that used to prevail between the people of 
different precincts. One may study with 
profit in this connection the effect of 
the public schools of London on its civil 
order. 

The rural school, with all its short- 
comings, was and is a great moral force, 
bringing together the youth of the scat- 
tered families, and forming friendships, 
cultivating polite behavior, affording to 
each an insight into the motives and 
springs of action of his neighbors, and 
teaching him how to co-operate with 
them in securing a common good. 

The city school is a stronger moral 
force than the rural school because of its 
superior training in the social habits 
named—regularity, punctuality, orderly 
concerted action, and self-restraint. 

Take any country with a school sys- 
tem, and compare the number of illiterate 
criminals with the total number of illiter- 
ate inhabitants, and also the number of 
criminals able to read and write with the 
entire reading population, and it will be 
found that the representation from the 
illiterate population is many times larger 
than from an equal number of people 
who can read and write. In the United 
States.the prevailing ratio is about eight 
to one—that is to say, the illiterate popu- 
lation sends eight times its quota to jails 
and prisons. School education is per- 
haps in this case not a cause so much as 
an index of orderly tendencies in the 
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family. A wayward tendency will show 
itself in a dislike of the restraints of 
school. If, however, the wayward can be 
brought under the humanizing influences 
of school, trained in good behavior, which 
means self-restraint and orderly concerted 
action, interested in school studies and 
the pursuit of truth, what can do more to 
insure a moral life, unless it be religion? 

When possessed of this insight into the 
true function of the school in our civiliza- 
tion, we are in the proper condition to 
estimate its shortcomings—for example, 
its failure to give the average child more 
than four and one-half years of school- 
ing ; its retention of ungraded schools for 
one-half of the population because of 
thinly settled districts ; its employment, 
even in its urban schools, of 75 per cent. 
of teachers who have received no profes- 
sional education. 

On the other hand, we are then in a 
position to see the comprehensiveness of 
the course of study which, in teaching 
literature, arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, and grammar, opens the intellect to 
the great provinces of human learning— 
mathematics, natural and social science, 
history, and philosophy. We can then 
value the improvements in this course of 
study by which the first elements of nat- 
ural science may now be taught success- 
fully, although there is no way of teach- 
ing the methods of scientific discovery, as 
used by experts, without doing violence 
to the human nature of the child or ar- 
resting its development in other direc- 
tions. Then, too, we can see the great 
benefit of the addition of the kindergar- 
Into the 
slums of the cities flock the three classes 
of weaklings—the unthrifty, the criminal. 
and the inebriates. The kindergarten 
can do much to stop the increase of the 
slum classes by educating their children 
in the tender years when their education 
is possible, The kindergarten is potent 
also in the training of the precocious and 
wayward children of rich people, giving 
them occupation for their powers, and 
cultivating self-restraint. Out of the 
writings of Froebel comes a stream of in- 
fluence modifying the educational ideas 
of the time, inducing more attention to 
the educational value of what is taught 
in the schools. The study of children, 
with a view to discover and map out all 
the roads to development that naturally 
manifest themselves, has become a great 
movement in this country, thanks to the 
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enthusiastic efforts of Dr. Stanley Hall. 
Very important, too, is the movement of 
higher education toward the preparation 
of better professional training for teach- 
ers, shown by the establishment of chairs 
of pedagogy in the colleges; also the 
other movement looking toward confer- 
ences of experts appointed to discuss ex- 
isting courses of study, and to recommend 
better programmes and better methods of 
teaching—the report of the Committee of 
Ten being the typical example of this 
latter movement. 

From this point of view, also, we must 
include among improvements the success- 
full attempt within the last twenty years 
to make the elements of manual training 
teachable in progressive lessons, also 
cookery and sewing for girls; to intro- 
duce these branches into public schools 
in such a manner as not to weaken or in- 
jure the other branches taught ; to famil- 
iarize children with photographic repro- 
ductions of great works of art; to teach 
civics, or the duties of citizenship ; to con- 
nect the public school with the public 
library by instigating courses of supple- 
mentary reading at home to re-enforce the 
study of fine selections in the school 
readers. 

It is easy for an advocate of an im- 
provement in method to convince himselt 
and others that the old education is so 
inferior to the new that it may be de- 
scribed as a failure. 

The result of my studies gives me more 
and more respect for the old education, 
without causing me to doubt the superi- 
ority of the new. ‘The new is better, but 


the old was good in manifold ways.—. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


MR. CURTIS AS LAY PASTOR. 





HOSE who knew George William 
Curtis well are of the opinion that he 
will be best remembered for literary work- 
manship by his papers. in //arfer’s 
Monthly, papers that suggest Charles 
Lamb and often Thackeray. They re- 
veal the quality of the man’s tempera- 
mental and spiritual endowment, rather 
than his more labored essays. Sir Philip 
Sydney was his model, and he wrote 
those papers as he thought Sir Philip 
Sydney would have written them were 
he living now. 
Once while talking with Mr. Curtis of 
the outlook for American fiction, I asked 
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him who, in his opinion, was the best 
living American writer of fiction. He 
did not want to say; perhaps he did not 
rank any man or woman as the best, but 
he said so much as this: ‘‘Had Win- 
throp lived, he would have taken rank 
with Irving, perhaps with Cooper, for 
he had the qualities which gave those 
men their successes. I think that Win- 
throp, had he survived the war, would 
have turned his experiences to splendid 
service for American literature. He had 
the love of adventure which characterizes 
Cooper, the mastery of style and the de- 
lightful humor which were the conspicu- 
ous qualities of Irving. No letters com- 
parable to those which he wrote in the 
early days of the war have ever appeared 
from the field of battle. He took camp 
life and made of it a literary delight. Our 
American literature had a grievous loss 
when that bullet at Big Bethel struck 
down Theodore Winthrop.”’ 

To Curtis’ intimate friends he was 
perhaps most delightful when he ap- 
peared in the pulpit of a quaint little 
church not far from his home on Staten 
Island, and of which he had long been a 
member. The church had lost its pastor, 
and while casting about for a successor, 
Mr. Curtis was asked to lead the services, 
and this he consented todo. When he 
had finished such employment upon the 
first Sunday that he stood behind that 
pulpit, his congregation said, ‘* We want 
no other than Mr. Curtis there.’’ There- 
fore, for years he was the lay pastor of 
that little congregation, freely contribut- 
ing so much as that. Upon one dreamy 
Sunday morning in October, some fifteen 
years ago, two or three gentlemen who 
had won distinction in the field of letters 
and public speaking, happening to be in 
New York over Sunday, were persuaded 
not to follow the crowd over the ferry to 
hear Mr. Beecher, but to go to the little 
church on Staten Island to hear Curtis. 
They did not know until that morning 
that Mr. Curtis was a pastor as well as an 
orator and editor. He had already begun 
the service when they were shown to a 
pew in the church. 

A gentle October breeze tossed the 
crimson foliage of the neighboring trees 
against the windows. There came a hint 
of an October storm in the salty spray 
that was swept in from the ocean. Mr. 
Curtis read with exquisite rhythm and a 
melody of voice that seemed almost mus- 
ical Cardinal Newman’s hymn, ‘‘ Lead, 
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Kindly Light,’’ and when they had sung 
it, he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
with such emphasis as suggested new 
meanings which had never occurred to 
these men. He read a chapter from the 
Scriptures which described the meeting 
of Christ with His disciples on the night 
before He was betrayed, and He told 
that story so that the sorrow which was 
in it seemed a personal grief. Then he 
read one of Thomas Starr King’s ser- 
mons. His voice had the mellowness of 
the organ. It was raised but little above 
the pitch of conversational tones. 

The sermon was the one which con- 
tained the same idea as is expressed in 
Tennyson’s last poem ‘Crossing the 
Bar,’’ although not the same simile, and 
it seemed, as Curtis read, as though to 
go out from this world was simply to 
go into peace and to the joy of rest. He 
repeated with an eloquence inexpressible 
by words these lines : 

Far out of sight while sorrows still enfold us 
Lies that fair country where our hearts abide ; 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words, ‘‘i shall be satisfied.’’ 

The effect of his eloquence, the charm 
of his presence and voice, were such as 
these gentlemen had never experienced. 
The congregation waited for some mo- 
ments in perfect silence when Mr. Curtis 
was done. It seemed as though he had 
almost by the reading of that sermon and 
the repetition of these lines given them 
immediate hint of the peace that passeth 
understanding and the joy that is in rest. 
A few moments after, the congregation 
passed silently out, and found nature in a 
mood wholly sympathetic with that 
which had been occasioned by Mr. Cur- 
tis’ reading of these services. 

One of these gentlemen said to Mr. 
Curtis afterward that he had given to 
him a comfort and joy beyond any that 
he had ever experienced either in church 
or elsewhere when men had spoken, and 
with a charming smile Mr. Curtis re- 
plied: ‘‘Ah, I suppose that may be 
partly due to the exquisite beauty of the 
day, for you know that nature is always 
the most beautiful when the year is 
dying. I have found that it is appro- 
priate to select sermons for this Sunday 
service of ours which are sympathetic 
with the moods of nature.’’—/ress. 


a 


Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 
Give! as the waves when the channel is riven ; 
Give! as the free air and sunshine are given. 
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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
BY J. P. WELSH. 

(eee criticisms have recently been 

publicly been made in different parts 
of the State against the Normal Schools, 
which are, to speak mildly, misleading, 
and, in the interests of truth and educa- 
tion, the writer begs leave to submit a 
a few statements on the subject. 

The Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
do not shun criticism which is fair and 
just, based upon truth, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that they are beyond such 
criticism; but criticism based upon 
ignorance, hearsay, or, even worse, upon 
absolute falsification, is unjust both to the 
schools themselves and to the system and 
legislation which are responsible for them. 

It has not been claimed that it was the 
original intention that the Normal Schools 
should be self-supporting. It is doubt- 
ful whether any one can speak authori- 
tatively in regard to the original expecta- 
tions in this respect. Certain it is that if 
any such expectation did exist, it was 
speedily set aside as erroneous, because 
the need of appropriating money for their 
relief was at once recognized by succes- 
sive Legislatures. The history of educa- 
tion in all time has proved that no true 
educational work is self-supporting. No 
school systems have ever been devised, 
and few if any institutions of learning 
have ever been established, that did not 
need, in addition to their earnings, the 
financial aid either of the State or of the 
philanthropist. 

The original sum appropriated by law 
for the establishment of Normal Schools is 
so small that it would not erect and equip 
a well-built public-school building for a 
small-sized borough. In order to secure 
buildings suitable for the work of training 
teachers, a debt must be incurrred at the 
start. Then begins a struggle, and those 
who know the inside history of these 
schools are very familiar with the fact 
that the sheriff and his bill of sale not 
infrequently have threatened their utter 
destruction. The annual appropriation 
(until recent years not exceeding $5,000) 
has frequently had to be used, not in im- 
proving their facilities, but in paying in- 
terest on the debt. We have had for 
years the spectacle of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which could get all the money 
it wanted at 3 per cent., paying 6 per 
cent. interest on the mortgages against its 
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own institutions. It is doing this to-day 
in many instances. The financial credit 
of these institutions has also been ser- 
iously impaired by the fact that the State 
has taken mortgages against them for the 
amounts of its appropriations, and thus 
placed itself in a position of owning the 
schools, while it repudiates all their in- 
debtedness. 

The total appropriations to such of the 
13 schools as existed during the entire 
period of 38 years since the establishment 
of the first one amount to but little over 
$2,000,000, a sum ridiculously small, 
scarcely large enough to found and prop- 
erly equip two good educational institu- 
tions of the size of most of these. The 
school with which the writer is connected 
has been in existence for 26 years. In that 
time it has recieved specia/ aid from the 
State only twice—once in 1876, $30,000 
to rebuild after a fire, and again two 
years ago $50,000 to make sadly needed 
repairs and additions. For 17 years it 
struggled along unaided by the State, ex- 
cept by the annual appropriations, which 
were at this time too meagre to pay the 
bills for heat and light. The history of 
this school in this particular reads very 
much like that of the others, and may 
be taken as a sample. 

During these years this school grad- 
uated over 1,000 teachers, and educated 
in all nearly 10,000 young people, many 
of whom have become teachers without 
graduation. About 75 per cent. of all 
these graduates are still teachers accord- 
ing to the best obtainable information. 
Nearly 40 per cent. of the first class, 
which graduated in 1870, are still in the 
ranks. These facts ought to convince 
the most skeptical that the school is do- 
ing the work for which it was established. 
The total amount of special appropria- 
tions to this school during the 26 years 
has been $245,000. Therefore it has 
cost the State to educate each of the 
10,000 students of this school $24.50—not 
this sum per year, but this sum for the 
entire time of one, two, three or four 
years during which each has attended. 
This certainly cannot seem, even to the 
enemies of these schools, very expensive to 
the State, or financially very helpful to 
those who have gone to the expense of 
paying from their own earnings the re- 
maining sum necessary to prepare them 
to teach. 

A statement is abroad that there are in 
‘the schools of the State only 2487 normal 
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graduates, while there are 4178 ‘‘ teachers 
trained’’ in colleges, seminaries and 
academies. The facts are that there are 
3190 normal graduates in the public 
schools of the State and 4541 from the 
other schools; that of these 4541 only 340 
are college graduates, the rest being those 
who were educated in private institutions. 
Of those teachers of the State who were 
educated in Normal Schools, but did not 
graduate, the number is 3971, which, 
added to the 3190 normal graduates, 
makes a total of 7161 teachers trained in 
the Normal Schools. 

In the Normal Schools, all who are 
preparing to teach, whether in the grad- 
uating class or not, receive daily instruc- 
tion in the principles of education, in the 
laws of mental growth and development, 
and in the best methods of presenting 
the different subjects taught. The true 
ends of education, strength of mind, 
nobility of character, are kept constantly 
before those preparing to teach. Each 
member of the graduating class teaches a 
class daily for half the year, under the 
guidance and criticism of competent critic 
teachers, and the product of their work is 
of such a character as to silence all criti- 
cism. It is well known that almost 
without exception, Normal Schools are 
the only schools where this professional 
training is done, and the claim that this 
training is unnecessary, poorly done, or 
producing no results, is disproved by the 
work and success of Normal School grad- 
uates throughout the State. There are, 
no doubt, some failures among them, as 
among all other classes educated for cer- 
tain callings, but as a class their work 
proves the worth of their professional 
training. 

It isin evidence that, almost without 
exception, the Normal Schools are doing 
a greater educational work each year. 
They are graduating larger classes ; have 
larger graduating classes preparing to 
teach; are raising the standard of 
scholarship, improving their course of 
study and devoting more time and atten- 
tion to the professional work. These 
things are all denied by the enemies of 
the schools, but those who are honest 
enough to seek the facts can easily find 
them. 

It is claimed that the State, after estab- 
lishing a public school system, and after 
placing at the head of this system a sys- 
tem of training schools for teachers, 
is unfair to private schools when she 
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gives State aid of 50 cents per week to 
students in Normal Schools who are 
preparing to teach. Unfair because 
she fosters her own offspring! Un- 
fair because, after spending millions of 
dollars to establish (even though imper- 
fectly ) schools for the training of teachers, 
she does not turn her back upon these 
schools instead of perfecting them ! 

Just why a weekly rebate of 50 cents, 
or a bonus of $50, paid to a graduate who 
has spent possibly three years, at a per- 
sonal cost of over $200 per year, exclusive 
of clothes, for the purpose of ‘specially 
preparing himself to teach in a public 
school system where the average salary 
does not exceed $35 per month and the 
average length of term does not reach 
eight months—just why this should be 
pronounced, in an institution founded by 
the State for the purpose of training 
teachers, unfair to other institutions not 
so founded and giving no professional 
training, it is hard to understand. 

The fact that in the entire State there 
are in the public schools only 340 teachers 
who have gone to the expense of a col- 
lege education shows very plainly that 
some stimulus beside salaries, as salaries 
go, is needed to induce persons to prepare 
especially for teaching. 

The school that ‘‘has a net increase of 
$10,000 over and above all running ex- 
penses’’ may answer for itself. It is re- 
freshing to be told, however, that there is 
such a school, even if the statement is not 
true. But suppose it were true, and sup- 
pose that said school built a house for its 
hard-worked Principal to live in, built it 
on unincumbered land, in a thrifty town, 
where said house and lot would always 
be worth that much money and more, 
and suppose that said school by remov- 
ing its Principal from the school building 
made room for a dozen more students, 
thus enlarging its annual income nearly 
$2500 and its sphere of usefulness as well, 
what good business man or good educa- 
tor would condemn such a policy ? 

A gentleman recently made the charge 
to the writer that the boarding furnished 
to the students of the Normal School 
represented by the writer did not cost 
$1.25 per week for each student. Now, 
if no account is taken of servant hire and 
board, fuel, light, laundry work, furni- 
ture, utensils, sanitary appliances, baths, 
etc., there might be some show of truth 
in the statement. But even then it is not 
wholly true, as may be easily demon- 
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strated by the books and receipted bills 
of the institution he criticised. This one 
instance is an illustration of much of the 
opposition to these schools made by those 
who know nothing about them. 

If these institutions are so poorly man- 
aged and make such a lamentable misuse 
of public funds, why are they not inves- 
tigated? Why should members of the 
Legislature accept such statements from 
the enemies of these schools, who never 
go near them, and who fish most of their 
facts out of their jealous imaginings? 
Why don’t they turn on the light and 
make a thorough examination? Then, if 
they find that the $2,000,000 already ex- 
pended on them has been wholly unpro- 
ductive of good results and misappropri- 
ated, it would be time to rebuke the 
judgment of previous Legislatures that 
granted this money to these schools. 
The accounts of these schools are open to 
the State authorities. It can easily be 
learned what has become of the money 
that have been given, as well as what 
they have earned. Why is it deemed 
necessary to abandon these schools rather 
than improve them? Why should it be 
supposed that they are bad, because some- 
body says so? Or that because they are 
not what they should be, they should not 
be at all? Or that the judgment of all of 
Pennsylvania’s Legislatures and legisla- 
tors, who founded and fostered these 
schools, has been wrong? 


SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


115,938, total number of persons edu- 
cated in the Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania since the establishment of the first. 
$2,301,379, total cost of Normal Schools 


> 


to the State for thirty-eight years. This 
is a little over $19 for each person edu- 
cated, whether they attended one, two, 
three or four years. 

10,055, total number of Normal School 
graduates in thirty-eight years. 

3,190, number of Normal School gradu- 
ates still teaching in the State—about 
33% per cent. 

3,790, number of teachers now teaching 
in Pennsylvania (not graduates) educated 
in Normal Schools. 

7,160, total number of Normal trained 
teachers now in service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

1,600, number of Normal trained 
teachers estimated to be teaching in 
private schools, colleges, and Normal 
Schools in Pennsylvania. 
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700, number of Normal trained teachers 
estimated to be teaching in schools out- 
side of Pennsylvania. 

9,690, total number of Pennsylvania 
Normal trained teachers now in the 
teaching profession. 

It is believed that no other State in the 
Union can show such a record for her 
Normal Schools. It costs Pennsylvania 
a mere pittance to dothis great work, 
most of the expense being paid by the 
persons educated.—/hila. Ledger. 


= ee 
AN OLD COUPLE. 
BY MICHAEL FIELD. 


HEY lived in a simple cottage, very 

much like ordinary folk. Their chil- 
dren had left them—married, and settled 
at a distance, as children will; so, once 
more, they were all in all to each other. 
They had obtained permission to return 
to the garden in which they had spent 
their happy and innocent days. They 
found the gate swinging on its hinges, 
and the fiery cherub was not there. It 
consoled them to return to the old spot, 
though their conditions were so changed. 
The air around the rose-bushes was as 
sweet as ever, and they soon grew accus- 
tomed to the prickles. 

During their exile they had become 
acquainted with those arts that provide 
men with shelter against the heat and 
cold. Accordingly, Adam built a small 
hut of stones, and Eve plaited wool and 
fibres into coverings for herself and her 
husband. As the ages went on, and the 
population of the world increased, they 
no longer lived in solitude. The fact that 
the spring came full three weeks earlier 
to the valley where they had built their 
cottage than to any even of the more shel- 
tered nooks among the hills, led men who 
were beginning to look on the earth with 

ractical business eyes to settle near them. 

he old gate, swinging on its hinges, 
presented no obstacle to the enterprising 
young colonist, and the inhabitants of 
the moss-grown tenement smiled, and 
held sacred the secret that the new comers 
had intruded on the precincts of Paradise. 
From the settlers they learned many facts 
concerning the advance of the world, the 
arts of navigation, commerce, govern- 
ment,and war. But they remained a re- 
cluse old couple. It was only very rarely 


that a neighbor looked in and chatted 
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with them, as one does chat with the aged, 
of those matters that will interest and 
delight them. Women pitied Eve, be- 
lieving that she was childless, and noticed 
with compassion her maternal manner to 
their little ones. To lovers she was some- 
what austere; it was impossible to her to 
imagine courtship otherwise than in the 
bowers of Paradise. She listened atten- 
tively when any spake to her of death; 
without violence or bloodshed she thought 
it must be tranquil as the deep sleep 
from which she woke when life was given 
toher. Tidings of war greatly affected 
her, but beyond all other things she was 
distressed at the sight of children quarrel- 
ing. She would part the little disputants, 
and taking them on her knee, would tell 
them a story of two brothers who quar- 
reled till one of them grew so angry he 
slew the other in a field, and then went 
away from his parents very sorry, and 
could not come to live with them again 
for shame. Now and then she dropped a 
quiet tear on them, and their mothers 
would draw them away, saying they were 
sure now she must once have held in her 
arms a baby of her own. 

In appearance Eve was exceedingly 
gracious and beautiful, full of reticence 
and dignity ; people always spoke of her 
as a lady, and whispered to one another 
that she had come of good stock. To her 
husband she was full of a wistful courtesy ; 
it seemed as if he had made some sacrifice 
in marrying her, and her devotion was 
mingled with gratitude. In Adam there 
was less that was peculiar than in his 
wife. He would stand often on his 
threshold in the evening and look out. 
He had forgotten that centuries had 
passed by, and was still yearning for the 
return of his first-born—the wanderer. It 
was Eve who in the spring-tide turned to 
the meadow where the lambs were play- 
ing, and she always went alone. When 
she came back she would put her arms 
round her husband’s neck and kiss him. 
He did not understand that she was come 
from a grave; but he was grateful for the 
kiss, and drew her away to look at the 
young sprouting blades of corn. He had 
become a husbandman, and was skilled 
in the tilling of the ground. Eve never 
looked happier than when he came home 
hot and hungry from working in the fields. 
She loved to-set his meal, lay her head on 
his knee, and listen to his talk of the 
wonderful new ways of raising crops and 
planting vineyards. He was busy and 
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contented, and there was no regret in his 
face. But their conversation did not 
always turn on commonplace matters. 
On winter evenings they often discussed 
ancient history, and showed a familiar 
acquaintance with the stories we now read 
in the early chapters of Genesis. Some- 
times-they would quarrel and grow sullen, 
or violently disagree. Then Adam’s voice 
would be heard in reproach, or Eve’s in 
contention, and Adam would walk out 
and lean against the old swing-gate that 
seemed to be the ratural boundary of his 
little domain. When Eve saw him lean- 
ing against the gate, and apparently for- 
getful of her, she would steal up to him 
softly, and they would walk home to- 
gether, a new light in their eyes. All 
age had passed from their faces, and there 
was majesty in their least caressing touch, 
for they had no suspicion of intruders, and 
thought only of each other. After these 
hours of reconciliation, they would speak 
of quite another time in their lives, when 
evidently there had been deep accord 
between them ; then, and then only, was 
Eve heard to laugh,—a silvery, ringing 
laigh, full of unimaginable mirth, and 
Adam, drunk with the witchery, would 


grow eloquent and tender. 

As the ages passed on, though some- 
what old-fashioned, they learned to read 
and write, for they were of strong, vigor- 
ous faculty; and, as they attracted and 
retained the love of all who visited them, 
they had intercourse with friends in vari- 


ous parts of the world. One traveller— 
he was an American—kept them regu- 
larly supplied with newspapers; these 
Adam read diligently to his wife ; and his 
keen brown eyes looked up at her from 
their pages, without spectacles, as lustrous 
and fervid as when he repeated to her his 
conversation with the archangel Raphael. 
He learned all about the slave trade, and 
the excitement of Livingstone’s discov- 
eries; stories of travel and exploration 
were peculiarly interesting to him, for he 
was haunted by the superstition that some 
day one of these wonderful discoverers 
would come across his lost boy. Cain, 
he felt sure, was still a wanderer, and an 
exile; he looked for tidings of him when 
he heard of the discovery of a new world ; 
and later on, in the nineteenth century, 
when no murderer—but he checked him- 
self, and resumed, in his thoughts—when 
no lost person could remain hidden, even 
though he were lying at the bottom of 
some deep Alpine cleft, there seemed 
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really a fair expectation that some clue to 
the missing one would be found. He 
even began once a description of his boy, 
as he looked when he last saw him; but 
his wife bade him reflect that, if their son 
were still living, his costume, his skin, 
and the manner of wearing his hair would 
be changed, 

A little before the time at which I am 
writing, a serious grief befell this worthy 
old couple, and I fear it will be long before 
they will recover from the effects of it. 
Though, as I have hinted, they to some 
extent kept pace with the world, and had 
probably heard of the French Revolution, 
the works and influence of the great 
thinkers were unknown to them. They 
could scarcely, indeed, be expected to 
feel interest in philosophy, holding as 
they did the simple clue to the mysteries 
of the universe. The literature of the 
Middle Ages they had always found ex- 
cessively tedious, but they were well 
versed in modern poets and authors, and 
would sometimes remark of a favorite vol- 
ume that it might have been written in 
theirown garden. Oneday ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’’ was brought to them by an 
English traveller. They were sitting to- 
gether under an almond-tree—one that 
they had planted in Eden, because it was 
the first fair creature that had greeted 
them in the wilderness, when they were 
driven from their home by the flaming 
sword. The tree stretched a bough of 
pink blossom, clear against the blue sky, 
above their heads, and they sat—the 
young Englishman noted, as he turned 
back to look at them, after bidding fare- 
well—serene and without curiosity, the 
book unclosed upon their knees. This 
was before they had received the intelli- 
gence that so troubled them as quite to 
overcloud their lives. I cannot enter into 
the details of their religion; enough that 
they had always believed it a happy thing 
to be born, and had never regretted that 
they had peopled the world, even though 
they had brought sin and death into it by 
their one rash act of disobedience. For, 
though God had forced them and their 
offspring to labor and to suffer, he had 
never withdrawn from them the comfort 
and solace of love. It is doubtful indeed 
whether they would ever have learned to 
care much for each other in Paradise, 
where there was neither peril nor discom- 
fort. Adam once confessed to his wife 
that it was not until he saw tears in her 
bright eyes that he felt the longing to 
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cherish her replace the old covetous desire 
of her beauty. In like manner it was 
when Adam returned from his first day of 
distress and fatigue with the spade that 
Eve felt a wifely tenderness spring up 
towards him in her bosom ; and from that 
hour it was her chief happiness to mend 
his clothes, prepare his food carefully, and 
make his seasons of rest from labor full 
of refreshment and delight. ‘In Eden,”’ 
she said, ‘‘there was nothing we could 
do for each other, and now we are quite 
dependent.’’ 

It must not be imagined that these two 
old people never thought regretfully of the 
days when everything happened just as 
they had planned ; they often grew gloomy 
and impatient, and when they found bad 
desires and selfish hopes creeping into 
their minds, their terror and astonishment 
were indescribable. But, as I have said, 
they never doubted that life was a bless- 
ing, that Providence was kind, and happi- 
ness within the reach of every human 
creature. I now come to the cause of the 
great misery that is at present dishearten- 
ing and disturbing them. It has reached 
their ears that over wide tracts of Europe 
there are people, not suffering from war, 
famine, poverty, or pestilence, who yet 
bitterly bewail their lot, are inclined to 
think that the most satisfactory moments 
of their lives are those spent in sleep or 
in forgetfulness, and desire only to divert 
themselves, at whatever cost, till they die. 

When Adam heard of the strange lu- 
nacy that had thus befallen his offspring, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Let these young people 
fallin loveand marry.’’ ‘‘ That they can- 
not do,”’ replied sadly the young European 
they were questioning ; ‘‘they love no one 
but themselves. If they see a beautiful 
object or creature, they no longer desire 
to foster it, but to destroy or to consume 
it.’’ ‘‘ They are afraid of God; it is as 
when we hid ourselves in the garden,’’ 
Eve whispered to Adam. ‘‘On the con- 
trary,’’ rejoined their guest, ‘‘they do not 
believe in any God, and they have no fear 
of punishment.’’ ‘* Yet surely sometimes 
they feel grateful ; that, it seems to me, is 
one of the things that make up for having 
done wrong. In my youth I liveda quite 
blameless life; afterwards, when I had 
fallen into grievous sin, those whom I had 
injured were kind to me. It is the bless- 


ings one does not deserve that are so 
precious,’’ added Eve timidly, and hid her 
face, that was blushing like a girl’s, be- 
hind her husband’s shoulder. 


** But these 
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people, who believe everything is getting 
worse, consider that life gives them much 
less than their desert; even their poets, 
one of them especially, who was once full 
of marvelous hope, seem to think that, 
unless men can retain in their grasp for- 
ever the delights and affections that they 
prize, it would have been far better never 
to have possessed them.’’ ‘‘ And do the 
poets say this?’’ crled Adam, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Why, we two were in Paradise 
scarcely a twelvemonth, and yet 2 
Eve softly laid her hand on her husband’s 
lips, and, turning to the stranger, contin- 
ued: ‘‘There is a little bit of Paradise 
still in every human life, and its duration 
is probably as long as that enjoyed by the 
first two dwellers upon earth. Weare old 
people, and our children are dead; I do 
not think I shall ever see my little ones 
again; by-and-by one of us will be left 
alone ; but we shall remember till we die. 
Perchance the unhappy people of whom 
you are speaking have never made any 
memories?’’ ‘‘EKither they have been 
happy once, and lost the secret of living 
over again their happy days, or they care 
nothing at all about the past, and hold 
that every moment should contain its spe- 
cial little portion of felicity, as a dewdrop 
its spark of light.’’ ‘‘If they have lost 
the secret of hoarding the hours,’’ re- 
joined Eve, very gravely, ‘‘they may well 
wish they had never been born.’’ 

After this, nothing was said; over ill 
news old people brood; they do not get 
excited, or change color, but they wake in 
the night and turn over all they have 
heard, and repeat it to one another for 
many days, like a piece they would get by 
heart. I felt that this would happen, 
when I left them, as I did, abruptly; for 
I had divined their secret, and, though I 
am but a careless young fellow, I had no 
mind to witness the affliction of the worthy 
old couple, whom in some sort I regarded 
as my grandparents. I have never visited 
them again, and I shall tell no man the 
way totheircottage. They will live in my 
memory as I left them—simple, majestic 
figures, their faces full of astonishment 
and pain. I think of them frequently after 
a hard business day, or an evening spent 
in fashionable society. And my one hope 
with regard to them is that I may live to 
be old enough to see men desire the sim- 
plicity they have never lost. Can it be 
that, in obscurity as great as that which 
hides them from the eye of a busy world, 
the young and ardent are planning the 
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conditions of a life that shall be as blessed 
in desire and fruition as that of the two 
young lovers, who, after the shedding ofa 
few ‘‘natural tears’’ at the loss of their 
early illusions, accepted their lot, endured 
its hardships, shared its joys, and, re- 
deemed by patience and hope from its 
degradation, find the ample years of age 
all too few to recount the consolations of 
memory ?—Contemporary Review. 
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JAPAN’S TRIUMPH. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


series of her victories by the capture 
of Port Arthur, the principal naval 
station of China. This extraordinary 
achievement, whether or not it will con- 
clude the campaign and perhaps even 
the war, places China, in a military and 
naval sense, at the feet of the conquering 
nation, and is the last of a succession of 
warlike movements planned with the 
utmost skill and carried out with won- 
derful sagacity, energy and valor. The 
result may well seem astounding to those 
who did not know the true Japan, and 
who took their notions of the temper of 
it from superficial observers. Accom- 
plished, as this series of triumphs has 
been, within less than four months, it is 
well calculated to satisfy if not to sur- 
prise those who best understood the 
spirit and resources of the Mikado’s 
country. 

London Punch, at the first great vic- 
tory of Ping-Yang, had a cartoon repre- 
senting ‘‘Jap, the Giant-Killer,’’ proudly 
trampling upon a colossal Chinaman ; 
and everywhere might be read expres- 
sions of wonder, and occasionally of dis- 
appointment, that ‘‘little’’ Japan should 
make such headway against the prodi- 
gious Middle Kingdom. But Japan is 
not little, measured by any just standard. 
Even Whitaker’s Almanac might have 
informed these public instructors that the 
empire, which comprises no less than 
4,200 islands, nearly 150,000 square miles 
in area—has a population of over forty- 
one million souls—more than the num- 
ber of those dwelling either in the British 
realm or in France. This population is 
as homogeneous as a sack of rice. A 
native of Hakodate or Sendai talks with 
the same tongue as one of Kioto or 
Nagasaki, wears the same clothes, and 
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cherishes the same loyalty to his ‘‘heaven- 
born ’’ sovereign and the same patriotism 
towards Dai Nippon. Only one-thirteenth 
part of the empire, however, is under 
cultivation—the rest, consisting of moun- 
tainous ground, either barren or for- 
bidding tillage and the keeping of flocks, 
because of a prickly bamboo-grass. 

In a word, Japan is no globe-trotter’s 
playground of undersized, frivolous peo- 
ple, living a life like that depicted upon 
tea-trays and screens; but a great, a 
serious, and a most intelligent nation, 
having a history extending back over a 
thousand five hundred years, obeying an 
unbroken dynasty dating its origin only 
a hundred years short of the time of the 
foundation of Rome, and deriving from 
its isolated position in the North Pacific 
a solidity and unity possible only to 
island empires. Japan has borrowed 
from China many important elements in 
her religion, her arts and her customs ; 
but it is the greatest mistake to speak of 
the two countries in the ordinary style, 
as if their character and type were at all 
identical. Japanese features give evi- 
dence, no doubt, of a large Mongolian 
element in the blood ; but that blood has 
been subtly tempered by nature with a 
considerable admixture of the Malay and 
the Kanaka, the resulting blend being 
one producing special gifts and extra- 
ordinary qualities. The pure Japanese 
language has nothing in common with 
Chinese ; from which, however, it takes 
to-day, for colloquial and literary pur- 
poses, a large proportion of words and 
phrases. Yet no Chinese vocable ever 
steals into Japanese poetry. 

The first point to have in mind while 
contemplating the otherwise amazing 
social, civil and militant advance of 
Japan is her ancient and strictly indig- 
enous civilization, during the vast pro- 
longation of which the Japanese, unseen 
and unknown by the outer world, de- 
veloped certain entirely specia] national 
qualities and national arts, the former of 
which renders them one of the strongest 
peoples in the world potentially, while 
the latter place them absolutely at the 
head of mankind for several valuable 
traits and social superiorities. 

The revolution of 1868, so radical and 
thorough-going that the Japanese them- 
selves style it ‘‘O Jishin’’ (‘‘the honor- 
able earthquake),’’ must not by any 
means be taken as the starting-point of 
the modern empire, although it forms the 
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beginning of the present era of Meiji, and 
marks the moment when Japan entered 
into the Western system. It must be 


clearly understood that, like a skillful 


gardener who grafts a new rose or a new 


apple upon a healthy and well-estab- 


lished stock, so did Japan adopt the 
scientific and civil achievements of the 
West to an Eastern root, full of vigorous 
life and latent forces. 

The ‘ globe-trotters’’ who write their 
light appreciation without even speaking 
the language or seeing more than what a 
guide can show them, forget to speak of 
the extensive public services established, 
in the net-work of railways, the perfect 
postal arrangements, the telegraph, elec- 
tric lighting, educational, medical, and 
sanitary departments ; and they did not 
and could not know, as closer students 
knew, how the Japanese — earnest, exact, 
and artistic in all things—had carried 
into the organization of their army and 
their navy that same conscientious crafts- 
manship and minute fidelity as to details 
which you see all over the land wherever 
a carpenter fits a plank or an artist carves 
an ivory ‘‘netsuke,’’ or a Japanese lady 
ties up a present for her friend, with in- 
evitable red and white string, and 
** nochi.”’ 

My own eyes were opened when I was 
out, by the Emperor’s gracious invita- 
tion, with the imperial troops in 1890, 
during their three days’ military manceu- 
vers in and around Nagoya. A civilian 
must not pretend, of course, to judge of 
soldiers; but one who has seen many 
other armies, European and Asiatic, could 
at least form reasonable conclusions, and 
mine, after that experience were very 
firmly fixed as to the reality of the fight- 
ing strength of Japan. The sturdiness, 
cheerful spirit, and willing obedience of 
the regiments would have struck the 
most careless eye. The Emperor, who 
loves his army to a degree that sometimes 
almost made the navy jealous, was in the 
midst of us, soldiering in earnest like the 
rest, nothing to distinguish him in the 
smoke and bustle except the embroidered 
cloth of purple silk with gold chrysan- 
themums laid upon an ammunition box 
for his lunch, and the golden scabbard of 
his Masamune sword. In marching, the 


soldiers laid aside their barrack boots to 
slip their feet into the waraji—those 
sandals of cord worn everywhere through 
the country, in which they can walk all 
day long. 


I will be bound that the path 
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of the army through Corea and Man- 
churia is at this day marked by scores of 
thousands of such discarded foot-gear, 
which the Japan pedestrian flings aside 
when worn out, or throws into a tree as 
an offering to the God of Travelers. 
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OUR GROWING SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





HE free school system of Pennsyl- 

vania has been a thing of slow growth 
and development. It is a long way yet 
from attaining the full proportions of a 
well-balanced and complete organization. 
If it shall do this within the first century 
of its existence, the friends of general 
education will have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves and the State upon 
such a result, achieved in the face of 
persistent antagonism and under the 
strain of unremitting struggle. Every 
step of the advance, from the poor laws 
of seventy-five years ago to the High 
Schools and Normal Schools of to-day, 
has been won by intelligence and patriot- 
ism fighting for it against ignorance, pre- 
judice, selfishness and the demagogue in 
our political life. 

Sixty years ago the impending disaster 
of free schools was a thing gravely 
dreaded by a majority of the substantial 
citizens of the State. A law contra- 
dictory in its provisions, and which could 
not be enforced, was supplemented by 
the act of 1835, under which our school 
system gradually made its way to toler- 
ance and a modest degree of popular 
favor. At length, through entreaty and 
encouragement, under promise of cash 
payments, and finally under compulsion, 
the system came to be adopted by the 
two thousand or more districts in the 
State. This was the foundation work, 
and by the substantial citizen it was 
thought to be enough; but wiser men 
said No. Then came the County Super- 
intendency and the teacher’s certificate— 
the first long step towards the teacher’s 
profession in Pennsylvania. This was 
opposed in the Legislature and through- 
out the State with great bitterness. It 
was carried, however, and for years main- 
tained only upon a small margin of 
votes and because of the unflinching 
courage of certain Governors of the Com- 
monwealth. At length the feature of 
school supervision established its right 
to live, and in its beneficent results it has 
so commended itself to popular favor that 
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there is now no man of intelligence in 
educational work who would not scout 
the thought of repealing the law. 

The Normal Schools were an innova- 
tion. The law was carried by one vote, 
and got through even then by a bit of par- 
liamentary strategy. These schools have 
ever since been opposed by many, but 
the wisdom of the men who engrafted 
them upon our school system has been 
vindicated for a generation. ‘The Super- 
intendent and the Normal School have 
regenerated the system. It is when we 
think of the public school system without 
these agencies that we are the better able 
to appreciate their value and essential 
importance. The men whose foresight 
planned these things were the wise men 
of their time in education. ‘Those who 
opposed them were honest enough for the 
most part, but too often selfish, and al- 
ways ‘‘ near-sighted.’’ 

But the system is not yet rounded out 
to completeness. It needs, as these men 
saw and foretold, a great institution at its 
head which, like the University of Mich- 
igan, at Ann Arbor, shall stimulate and 
vitalize the system from above downwards 
through the Normal and high and gram- 
mar schools to the lowest grades. This 
we have as a possibility in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The great work 
going on at this institution needs but 
support and encouragement and wise 
direction to cause it to blossom into the 
crown of our free common-school system. 
Men have been dreaming of such a State 
University ‘as the head of the system, but 
with little hope of seeing it in their gen- 
eration, and new it is almost ready for 
the vacant place, largely through the 
beneficence of the United States Congress. 
The proceeds of the land grant from the 
United States Government to Pennsylva- 
nia for educational purposes are but held 
in trust by the State for the use of such 
an institution. Pennsylvania has bor- 
rowed the money and pays interest upon 
it at six per cent. This item of interest 
amounts to $30,000. To this the National 
Government adds yearly—mainly, we be- 
lieve, because of the military department 
of the college—some $20,000, making a 
total of $50,000 per annum practically 
from the General Government. Let Penn- 
sylvania second this noble benefaction 
by approving the bill now before the 
Legislature as another step towards the 
unification of our school system. Let 
primary and grammar schools, orphan 





and industrial schools, township and city 
high schools, normal schools and the 
great University, all of them as one great 
system, receive the fostering care of the 
State, always remembering that a better 
return is had from the money expended 
in the higher grades than in the lower. 

In another place we publish an able 
and interesting article from 7he Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal for April advocating 
the passage of the bill pending in the 
Legislature providing for free scholar- 
ships at the State College, with some 
incidental figures showing the work ac- 
complished by that institution. To this 
article we refer our readers for fuller in- 
formation. We give this extended notice 
to the whole matter, because certain Phil- 
adelphia newspapers for selfish local rea- 
sons, and others throughout the State, 
through prejudice or misinformation, 
have been leading the public astray as to 
the origin and aims of the Pennsylvania 
State College and the object of the pro- 
posed law.—Lancaster Examiner. 
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MR. HOWLAND’S READING. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Mr. GEORGE HOWLAND, for so many 
years superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago, was one of the most remarkable 
men I ever met. He knew schools from 
the practical side, and he had the rarest 
kind of educational sentiment. A more 
genuine man, a more ingenious teacher, 
a more skillful supervisor I never met. 

On the Friday afternoon before the 
spring vacation, in 1887, he chanced to 
be in a large grammar school, and the 
principal asked him to read something to 
the school which, for that purpose, would 
be assembled in the hall. He had a copy 
of ‘‘Evangeline’’ in his pocket, from 
which he consented to read. At the 
close of the reading the teacher told the 
children that they would be expected to 
bring in after the week’s vacation, some 
comments upon the poem or the reading. 

It was my good fortune to call soon 
after the vacation, when there were hun- 
dreds of these ‘‘comments’’ of the pupils 
upon the principal’s desk. In one of 
them I was so much interested that I 
went to a lower-grade room to see the 
writer, a child of poverty, foreign-born, 
whose training was that of the street 
rather than of the school or home. 
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This was what the lad had written : 

“‘T supposed so big a man would read 
very load. but he didn’t. I thought I 
should not hear anything he said, but I 
heard every word. 

‘Teacher tells us to emphasize, and I 
thought I would see how he did it, but he 
didn’t do it at all. 
word from the time he began till he got 
through. 

‘But, O my, didn’t he make the pictures 
stand out? I shall see everything in it till 
I die. 

‘‘The way he read made me think of 
God.”’ 

That is personality. That is the power 
of the teacher magnified. That is the 
ideal. Not what you say, but how you 
say it; not the form, nor the manner, 
but the spirit; not the thing done, but 
the personality doing it. The teacher’s 
life and work may make children think 
of God, and that is the ideal.—A merican 
Teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES.* 








BY G. STANLEY HALL. 





HILE the report of the Committee 

of Ten is remarkable as a ferment, it 
has some radical defects that should not 
be allowed to go unnoticed. Among 
these are the assertions that the training 
should be the same for all students prior 
to admission to college, and that all sub- 
jects have equal educational values. 

In France and Germany, where they 
have made a scientific study of conditions 
and experiences, they have, with great 
unanimity and with uniform success, 
given the pupils who are to go to the 
University a special preparatory course 
after the age of eight. America must do 
something akin to this. If foreign lan- 
guages are to be studied, thev should be 
begun as early as nine, when the lan- 
guage faculty is active. There is no 
point to the criticism that such special 

reparatory work tends to caste. There 
is neither experience nor philosophy to 
justify such fears. If this recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Ten should be 
heeded, it would prove fatal to the very 
reform that it would champion. 

Studies have not equal educational 
values, as the Committee of Ten, through 


* Report of an address before the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club, delivered at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, December 15, 1894. 
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its chairman, would have us believe. 
Quite the reverse. The most important 
problem before the school men to-day is 
that of educational values. Each study 
awakens, strengthens, develops a special 
area of the brain. If we had a special 
Tyrian dye for each study and its effect 
upon the brain was marked by its color- 
ing of the cells and fibres specially and 
strongly affected, we should find that 
each had its own value and affected its 
own area. 

In learning to read, there are a limited 
number of combinations of the twenty- 
six letters. In learning to read the dye 
would tint a very small area of the brain, 
a limited number of cells and fibres. 
It would not be a serious loss, so far as 
the awakening of brain areas is con- 
cerned, if a child never learned to read. 
Charlemagne could not read, and he had 
quite an influence upon the world’s his- 
tory and was a fairly brainy man. 

Learning the deaf mute finger language 
would color about as large an area as 
learning to read. So would learning to 
play the piano. 

Writing is not of great educational 
value. Its tinting of the brain area 
would be slight. The learning of short- 
hand would awaken about five times as 
much of this area, and be proportionately 
effective in brain development. Type- 
writing and telegraphy are also more 
useful in this regard than writing, and 
even a system of gesture is as valuable. 

In arithmetic, the multiplication table 
has about 842 combinations. Experiments 
have been tried in having purely sense- 
less combinations memorized, and a child 
will learn three times as many of these 
meaningless combinations, and remember 
them as well, as he will the multiplication 
table. To memorize two pages of ordi- 
nary print is as valuable in brain devel- 
opment as to memorize this table. An 
entire course of elementary or grammar 
school arithmetic, in the mechanics 
thereof, requires but about three times 
as much mental development as the 
learning of the multiplication table. 

In geography, a careful study has been 
made of the ordinary course in a gram- 
mar school, and the entire probable array 
of facts that will be learned and held in 
mind, and the hackman who knows half 
the streets in Boston has as much knowl- 
edge and brain development as the child 
that has taken a course in geography. 

There are upwards of 300 trades and 
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industries in which ordinary men and | 
women are engaged, and any one of these | 


awakens as large an area of the brain and 
secures as much brain development as an 
entire course in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography. Many of these 
are of much greater value. 


It is unaccountable that the Committee | 


of Ten should not have known, or, know- 
ing, should not have recognized, the fact 
that the great study of educational 
specialists is the mental complication and 
consequent relative value of each branch 
studied in school. 

This mechanical learning of the regu- 
lation branches was for a long time the 
chief work of the school, and it affected 
a slight brain area. 
work came in its best form, the area 
awakened strengthened, and developed; 
was increased about threefold, and with 
the introduction of manual training in all 
its departments of sloyd, cooking, sewing, 
and drawing, the w7// areas were reached 
and five times as much area was awak- 
ened asin the mechanical. These areas 
literally grow so long as there is earnest 
study that affects them. 

Even now, less than one-half of the 
areas of the brain are awakened by those 
who take a full American university 
course. The basal, automatic, sympa- 
thetic areas are wholly unprovided for in 
any curriculum. 

Religion, directly and indirectly, would 
influence vast areas that are now wholly 
fallow. No virtues of the secular school 
System can atone for the absence of all 
religious cultivation. ‘We have much to 
learn from the Catholic church in this 
regard. I am a Protestant of the Protes- 
tants, but I would rather a child of mine 
should be educated in a nunnery, or ina 
rigid parochial school, with its catechism 
and calendar of saints, than to have no 
religious training. The Catholic church 
is strong where we are weak; namely, in 
the worship of the saints. We have al- 
lowed our prejudices to deprive us of one 
of the grandest features of brain awaken- 
ing and nental development in this 
matter of saints. It is no sufficient 
answer that they do not get from the 
study all they might. There are at least 
sixty-three large books devoted to the 
saints of the Catholic church, while there 
are but three discoverable that attempt a 
similar work with Protestant children in 
school, or Sunday-schools. 

Our Sunday schools and theirs ought 
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to study pedagogics. The home leaves 
the child to the school for his mental 
training and to the Sunday school for his 
religious culture, and neither are equal 
to the demands placed uponthem. This 
is specially true of the Sunday school. 

All that we know of men is in a critical 
state just now. The emotional life con- 
ditions the intellectual. Religion is, and 
has always been, the centre of life. It 
always will be. 

The home plays a part that can never 
be fully appreciated. All that is in- 
volved in heredity isin the home. The 
reproductive cells are the most com- 
plicated, the most tenacious, the most 
vital in the human system. The great 
demand of the age, of all ages, is fora 
strong, high-toned heredity; physical, 
intellectual, moral. Any one of us whose 
ancestry goes back to the times of Wil- 
liauf the Conquerer has about 82,000,000 
ancestors, so to speak. Any man of 
himself is of slight consequence, but his 
contribution to the tide of heredity is of 
inestimable importance. If one man ot 
the times of William the Conquerer may 
have sent his blood, with some taint of 
his personality, into 82,000,000 already, 
of what moment is it that his contribu- 
tion should have been healthy in every 
regard. The home is largely responsible 
for this. The heredity influence cannot 
be overestimated. If there isa leak in 
the fountain, the stream will feel it at 
every point in force and height. Who- 
ever is guilty of dissipation of any kind 
is wasting his God-given power, is mak- 
ing a leak at the fountain of posterity. 
The home is giving up too much to the 
school. The home is, and must ever be, 
above the school. 

A careful study is being made of the 
autobiographies of men, as regards their 
references to, and remembrances of, thei1 
school and college days. It is surprising 
how completely the teachers and profes- 
sors are ignored. Men speak of their 
surroundings, their schoolfellows, their 
** set,’’ but rarely of their teachers or thei 
teaching. 

Schoolmasters need to prune their con- 
ceits. I used to have a high regard for 
my lecture notes, for my notes taken 
when reading educational books ; I made 
a special study of pedagogica] works in 
various languages, and collected notes 
thereon. It is all poor stuff. It is very 
good as fertilizer to enrich the few ideas 
I get from a personal study of children 
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and schools. I once insured my notes on 
my lectures—I should be ashamed to 
tell what value I placed upon them. I 
thought that if they should chance to be 
burned, the world would be a great loser, 
and I should be professionally ruined. 
I got beyond that some time ago. The 
schoolmaster must get beyond this. 

Knowledge is growing. The profes- 
sional horizon of teachers is broadening. 
The question of what we believe is some- 
thing, but it is the ‘‘ atmosphere’’ that is, 
as yet, most important. The teacher’s 
profession has come to be the central 
phase of the world’s progress. The stock 
of the teaching profession is going up at 
a great rate. 

Education has come to be one of the 
largest words in any language. All 
human institutions are educational, and 
educational values are the criteria by which 
everything is to be judged. Thertrue 
work of education is included in every- 
thing that brings man to be more nearly 
perfect.—V. £. Journal of Education. 
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A NOBLE MOTHER OF ILLUS- 
TRIOUS SONS. 








HE frontispiece of Zhe New York 

Evangelist presents a beautiful and 
touching portrait of ‘‘the good angel of 
the household.’’ It is the sweet and 
strong and beautiful face of Mrs. Field, 
the mother of Cyrus W., David Dudley, 
Henry M., and Stephen J. Field. Rarely 
has it been the honor of a mother to give 
to the world such a galaxy of sons, and 
it is to their honor that each has attri- 
buted to her exalted nature the chief 
cause of his success and eminence in life. 
Dr. John Todd recently wrote, in his 
book of ‘‘ Sketches’’ of this ‘‘ Uncommon 
Mother’’ as follows : 

‘* At the gateway of one of our beauti- 
ful rural cemeteries a large funeral was 
just entering, as our attention was called 
to a very remarkable sight. The bier 
was resting on the shoulders of four tall 
noble-looking men in the prime of life. 
One of these bearers was a judge on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the na- 
tion. A second was one of the most 
eminent and accomplished lawyers of 
whom this country or any other can 
boast. A third was a very distinguished 
divine, whose pen is a great power. And 
the fourth was the President of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Massachusetts. He 





died a few years after. And these re- 
markable men were all brothers. [An- 
other, who is not here mentioned, the 
projector of the Atlantic Telegraph, was 
also present in this sad procession and 
assisted in carrying his mother’s bier. | 
They stood strong in life, but were bowed 
and silent and solemn, as if the bier was 
too heavy for their strength. Very 
slowly and carefully they trod, as if the 
sleeper should not feel the motion. 

‘*And who was on the bier, so care- 
fully and tenderly borne? /¢ was their 
own mother. Never did I see a grief 
more reverent or respect more profound. 
It seemed to me that the mother’s cold 
heart must throb in her coffin. 

‘That body had been inhabited by one 
of the sweetest, most clieerful and brilliant 
minds that ever inhabited an earthly 
tabernacle. What that lovely woman 
had done to make her husband’s ministry 
useful and profitable, what she had done 
to make these distinguished men what 
they are, who can tell? Or what she 
had done in training daughters that are 
ornaments to their sex? The two 
daughters died more than thirty years 
ago: one of them was the mother of Mr. 
Justice Brewer, now sitting beside his 
uncle on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. What has 
not a mother accomplished who has 
given such an influence to the world? 
I never see one of these sons but my 
thoughts go back to the home of their 
childhood ; and I can hardly keep my 
eyes from filling with tears as I think of 
that mother.”’ 





<———___—_——_ 


SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY. 





T would be a very interesting subject of 
reflection and discussion, were we able 

to trace the principles which underlie 
human affinities and determine the 
sources of congenialty or discordance. 
Our knowledge of them is at present very 
vague and imperfect ; and the many at- 
tempts that have been made to elucidate 
and expound them have not been at- 
tended with any very marked success. In 
a few familiar instances we think we dis- 
cover the reasons why two people have 
been drawn together in bonds of friendly 
intimacy, or two others have been driven 
apart with repellent force ; but when we 
try to apply the same tests to other cases, 
or to form anything like general laws, we 
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find other elements at work that we had 
not calculated upon, which derange all 
our former conclusions. 

It is often supposed that there must be 
a similarity of circumstances, or of for- 
tune, or of mode of living, to adapt people 
to each other; yet we can all cite in- 
stances where there has been sincere 
friendship between persons of wide dis- 
parity in all these things. Neither do 
parallel dispositions, preferences or tastes 
afford any assurance that their respective 
owners will be specially companionable. 
Sometimes indeed a very close resem- 
blance in these respects seems to be some- 
what of a barrier to intimate relations. 
We need the vitalizing influence of a dif- 
ferent personality rather than a repetition 
of our own. On the other hand, if these 
differences are too pronounced, con- 
genialty is impossible. Where the lines 
of thought are in totally different direc- 
tions there can be no mutual understand- 
ing. Where passionate enthusiasm meets 
cold indifference, or where a kindly and 
sympathetic nature encounters a hard 
and cruel one, friendly intimacy is not 
likely to thrive. 

So with opinions. People may agree 
with each other in many of their ideas; 
they may have the same convictions as 
to right and wrong, the same views on 
politics and religion, on business methods 
and social observances, and yet never 
get on to a friendly footing. Yet, in cer- 
tain cases, opposite opinions on a single 
point will cause endless disputes and 
prevent all unity of feeling. Some- 
times difference of nationality will excite 
antipathy ; again, those of foreign coun- 
tries will enjoy delightful intercourse 
with one another. To be deeply inter- 
ested in the same thing is sometimes a 
bond of union, and sometimes a source of 
antagonism. ‘The sympathy engendered 
by sharing the same hopes and enthus- 
iasms, as in art or science or philanthropy 
or business, is a potent source of attrac- 
tion, yet seldom do we find more bitter 
alienation than between those who, hav- 
ing a common aim, hold firmly to differ- 
ent methods of accomplishing it. It will 
often be found that where differing 
thoughts and principles are held without 
much intensity they form but little bar to 
friendship ; but the more vital and all- 
absorbing their hold, the more difficult it 
is to preserve cordial and intimate rela- 
tions with those who share them not. 

It would seem then, that, while similar- 
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ity and variety may each foster cordial 
friendship, neither can be depended upon 
to do so in any particular case, nor form 
any foundation fora generalrule. ‘There 
is a sympathy which defies analysis, 
drawing together certain persons more or 
less closely, in spite of much that might 
be supposed likely to separate them, and 
there is another influence, equally diff- 
cult to describe, drawing apart some who 
may seem specially adapted to one 
another. Doubtless, as increasing in- 
telligence throws more and more light 
upon the complex inner workings of 
human nature, we shall be able to com- 
prehend a little better the causes of these 
different forces ; meantime it is the path 
of wisdom to respect them in one another. 
It is useless to expect two persons to be- 
come friends merely because we imagine 
them to be adapted to each other, and it 
is unjust to criticise them because they 
do not. The utmost freedom must be 
accorded to nature, before whose secret 
workings we so often have to bow in 
humility. 

At the same time, it is quite possible to 
cultivate congeniality by emphasizing in 
our thoughts and expression whatever we 
can find to respect or admire in those 
with whom we mingle. It is very easy 
to mistake prejudice and egotism for 
natural obstacles, and to fancy that we 
can never be on friendly terms with those 
who have become in some way distasteful 
to us. Such mistakes will melt away 
under the sunshine of a kindly disposi- 
tion ; and the very effort to find points of 
harmony will do much to create and 
foster real congeniality.— Phila. Ledger. 


THE TWO AIMS. 


BY M. L. TOWNSEND. 
N carrying forward the effort to build 
up a really influential character, in a 


town or city, the two real aims are apt to 


be overlooked. The high school or col- 
lege must take the boys and girls com- 
mitted to them as pupils and make them 
into men and women. In doing this 
they must work in harmony with nature, 
and this is very often forgotten. If it is 
in harmony with nature there will be 
success, and yet if I look back to my own 
experience I shall say that it was wonder- 
fully artificial. Certain lessons were as- 
signed and we learned them, but there 
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was no incorporation of them into the 
material of which our lives were made. 

In the first place, I would use the term 
*‘discipline,’’ though I know it usually 
has a significance attached te it different 
from what the thoughtful teacher em- 
ploys. I mean by “‘discipline’’ a nour- 
ishing of the mental powers by means 
that insure their harmonious develop- 
ment. And I believe the harmonious de- 
velopment of the mental powers is syn- 
onymous with what is termed ‘‘ character 
building.’’ So that the first aim is disci- 
pline—intellectual, moral, and physical. 

Passing over the important question 
now in the college, moral discipline may 
begin when there is nothing done beyond 
daily reading from the Bible and uttering 
a prayer in the presence of the student. 
I want to refer to the kind of graduates 
that emerge from the doors after four 
years of work. The faculty classify them 
as being of two different kinds; one is a 
gentleman through and through ; he is 
something of a scholar, too; he is alert, 
stands mentally and physically erect, is 
thoughtful and watchful, and has his 
animal nature in good subjection; his 
spiritual nature is evidently the superior. 
He knows that he does not know every- 
thing; he has indeed a pretty clear idea 
of what he does not know. What he 
does know is of the comprehensive kind 
—it enables him to advance into the un- 
known. 

A marked feature is the intellectual 
curiosity that actuates him. He feels 
that those things he has learned in his- 
tory and science are of enormous value, 
and he wants more of them, He feels 
there is happiness in the company of the 
educated and refined of the world, and he 
seeks that. He comprehends what good 
literature is, and delights to pass his time 
in the society of the best books. He has 
something of a taste for music and the 
fine arts. He has got something of a 
grasp of chemistry, astronomy, and bi- 
ology, and is thinking along the lines of 
the great experimenters of the world. 

But this does not describle all the 
graduates of the college or high school. 
Too many come out as ‘‘slouches’’—a 
term well known in the schools. In spite 
of the opportunity there are those who 
come out with more knowledge, older 
but not better. The inquiry will come, 


Is not part of this due to circumstance 
that might be removed ? 
the second aim. 


But I return to 
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The first is discipline, the second is 
literary citizenship, to express it briefly. 
It was a great thing two thousand years 
ago when a man could say, ‘‘ I am a Ro- 
man citizen.’’ It is a great thing to-day 
when a young man can feel, ‘‘I belong to 
that class that comprehends the thought 
and movement of these times.’’ 

The discipline given enables him to 
become a companion of Dickens, Scott, 
Irving, Holmes, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Browning, and hundreds of others. The 
second aim is to teach him to know the 
best thinkers and to delight himself in 
their society. And this I hold is the 
measure really of the work of the high 
school and college, each and both. Here 
is the distinction between the educated 
and the uneducated. The former seeks 
the best, the latter is content with poor 
literature ; he is not able to see the beauty 
that Pope and Dryden can put into their 
lines; the blood-and-thunder literature 
which abounds suits him as well or better. 
What the student reads measures what 
his teacher has done for him. 

The teacher of a class of young men 
can determine quite easily who are the 
leading minds by knowing who have a 
taste for sound literature. And here is 
the advantage, as I take it, of learning 
Greek ; the student’s attention is first 
riveted to the form of the thought, and 
then he passes to consider the thought it- 
self. He is obliged to state Plato’s 
thoughts, and thus he comes to think as 
Plato did. This well repays for the labor 
of learning the Greek language, great as 
it may be. The great aim must ever be 
to lift the student out of companionship 
with feeble minds and cause him to desire 
to know what the greatest and wisest 
of his race have thought.—/. Y. School 
Journal, 
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A POSTAGE STAMP. 





1. Of what country is this issue ? 

2. Its value? 

3. Whose picture is this? 

4. When were postage stamps first 
used in this country ? 

5. How was the mail then carried ? 

6. Now? 

7. What did it then cost to carry a. 
letter ? 

8. Now? 

g. An unsealed circular? 

10. Why the difference ? 
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11. Who makes the laws regulating 
the mail service? 
12. Who is the present Postmaster 
General ? 
13. Name his predecessor ? 
14. Is the office appointive or elective? 
15. Why important ? 
16. What are the current denomina- 
tions of postage stamps? 
17. Whose portrait on each ? 
18. Color of each? 
19. What is the ‘‘ Columbian’’ issue? 
20. How great? 
21. In honor of what event Or events ? 
22. Why made larger than stamps of 
other issues ? 
23. Difference between postage and 
revenue stamps? 
24. Postage stamps and postal cards ? 
25. Who makes the stamps for our 
government ? 
26. The cards? 
27. What are postal envelopes ? 
28. Compare their convenience with 
that of stamps ? 
29. Of postal cards? 
30. Cost, in each case? 
31. Why sometimes preferred to either? 
32. What is the penalty for opening a 
letter belonging to another person ? 
33. Are there written laws forbidding 
you to read another’s postal card? 
34. What does the law of courtesy say? 
35. Name some of the restrictions in 
the use of postal cards. 
36. Penalties attached ? 
37. Why necessary ? 
38. When were postal cards first used 
by us? 
39. Can you name any of the changes 
that have taken place in them since then? 
40. In other things ? 
41. What was the letter postage then ? 
42. What does this show ? 
. What is meant by “‘ free delivery?’’ 
. Do you have it in your town ? 
. If not, why? 
. What is the regulation regarding 


47. What is ‘‘ special delivery ?’’ 

48. Its advantage over ordinary de- 
livery ? 

49. Over telegraph messages ? 

50. What does a special delivery stamp 
cost ? 

51. How much does it cost to register 
a letter ? 

52. What is the object? 

53. How does a registered letter com- 
pare with others as to time of transit ? 
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54. How long does it take to carry a 
letter from your home to Chicago? 

55. To New York? 

56. To London ? 

57. How much does it cost to the last 
mentioned place ? 

58. Why does not the rate vary in the 
United States ? 

59. What is the Postal Union? 

60. Its advantages? 

61. What is the postal guide? 

62. What information does it give? 

63. Why is any of it necessary ? 

64. Why do letters ever miscarry ? 

65. If unclaimed by any one, what be- 
comes of a letter that is sent out without 
a request for return? 

66. What do you know about the Dead 
Letter Office? 

67. Are letters ever carried without 
postage stamps affixed? 

68. How? 

69. What is a “‘ franking’’ privilege? 

70. Penalty for abuse? 

71. What is the proper place for a post- 
age stamp on a letter ? 

72. Why? 

73. Whatare ‘‘government’’ envelopes? 

74. How can they be sold so cheaply ? 

75. If one is misdirected, can the value 
be recovered ? 

76. How about postal cards ? 

77. Of what use is the line of perfora- 
tions surrounding a postage stamp ? 

78. How made? 

79. How is the stamp made adhesive? 

80. Describe the process and material? 

81. What is the object of sending them 
(and envelopes) already gummed? 

82. Can you “ stick’’ a stamp without 
‘*licking’’ it ? 

83. Why should this never be done? 

84. Do you know anything about the 
Stamp Act in our early history ? 

85. What is a philatelist ? 

86. From what language is the word? 

87. Have you had any ambition in this 
line? 

88. How large a collection have you? 

89. Did you ever try the million-stamp 
race? 

90. How are the stamps so collected 
used by the purchasers ? 

gt. What are our present prospects of 
a penny post? 

92. If put toa popular vote, on which 
side should you be? Why? 

93. When was the subject last before 
Congress ? 

94. What was done? 
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95. What other subject seems to be of 
paramount importance now? 

97. l/s it worth while to study political 
questions and issues ? 

98. Do you see how even these topics 
may be helpful to you in your future ? 

Look up the various meanings of 
“‘stamp,’’ and see if you do not find your- 
self betug stamped every day, by your 
studies, actions, thoughts, associations, 
language, everything. What is the im- 
age to be ?—Lducational Exchange. 


——__.@> — 


THE TWO SIDES OF A CASE OF 
DISCIPLINE. 





HE one thing that had been impressed 

on the mind of Esther Townsend was 
that the teacher must be sure to ‘‘make 
the children mind.’’ Her father, having 
been a school trustee, had convictions as 
to what the teacher should accomplish, 
and had simmered down his philosophy 
concerning the matter into a sentence 
which he repeated thousands of times: 
“‘If the children won’t mind a teacher 
he can’t do them any good.”’ 

With this embedded firmly in her mind 
Esther took charge of the school in 
** Deacon Gaylord’s deestrict.’’ The chil- 
dren were from the farm-houses and dis- 
posed to obedience, and so the first week 
passed very pleasantly. On the second 
Monday morning Alvah Stebbins entered 
the school; he was a big boy of fifteen 
years, with short-cut hair that stood up- 
right and defiantly, and caused Esther 
to tremble all over. He had black, rest- 
less eyes that seemed to penetrate to her 
soul and read there the fear she felt. She 
immediately concluded she did not like 
his looks; he did not appear to be one 
that would yield implicit obedience to 
her commands ; he seemed to be a law to 
himself. 

The rule ‘‘No whispering in school’ 
had been well enforced the first week ; in 
fact, the chief mental force of the teacher 
had been employed in the effort to cause 
the pupils to sit still and study. The 
slightest indication of an attempt to whis- 
ong to a seat-mate was nipped in the bud 

y a tap of her small ruler on the desk ; 
it was an intimation that the teacher was 
a mind reader, had penetrated the wicked 
design forming in the mind and rising 
to the surface, unconscious it may be to 
the pupil herself; the sound of the ruler 
caused it to settle to the bottom again. 
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Alvah took his seat in an awkward 
way and produced a book and began to 
be busy with its pages. As if a new 
thought had entered his mind he turned 
to Maria Townsend, his near neighbor in 
the school as she was when they were at 
home, for their farms joined, and in a low 
whisper asked, ‘‘ Where’s the lesson ?’’ 
Esther was looking straight at him and 
witnessed this infraction of her most im- 
portant rule; she wished she had been 
looking the other way and had not seen 
it. It did not occur to her to tell him 
there was a law against whispering ; she 
must take it for granted that he knew it. 
So she commanded her voice and coura- 
geously rose to the importance of the oc- 
casion. ‘‘Alvah, you are whispering; 
come and write your name on the black- 
board.’’ 

A certain space on the blackboard had 
been set apart for the names of criminals 
of this sort; it was headed WHISPERING 
List. Alvah heard the command, 
glanced hurriedly to the place pointed 
out, and then let his eyes fall on his book ; 
he was apparently deep in study. 

Again the command was given. Alvah 
looked at her steadily a moment then 
gave his attention to his book. Esther 
was at a loss as to the proper procedure. 
He looked so big, so stout, and deter- 
mined ! 

She did not penetrate into the state of 
the boy’s mind ; nor could she read the 
conclusions of the other pupils. They 
looked at her mainly, she could see; they 
seemed to understand Alvah well enough. 
She wished they would look at him and 
show horror at his disobedience ; but they 
did not. 

The maxim of her father, ‘‘A teacher 
who can’t make the scholars mind has no 
business in a school-house,’’ repeated it- 
self over and over. Here she was with 
a scholar that would not mind. She 
thought over the happiness in the little 
school-house in her native district. She 
remembered an awful day, on which the 
teacher, a powerful man, set out to make 
one of the big boys sit between two of 
the girls for the misdeed of eating an ap- 
ple and the frightful scenes that ensued ; 
and how finally the larger boys rose and 
pushed the master out of the school ; and 
how he looked in the window and they 
were afraid he would get in and kill them 
all. 

With a trembling heart she decided to 
go on with her duties, but secretly be- 
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wailing to herself her signal failure as a 
teacher. Class after class came up to re- 
cite ; she was conscious they looked at 
her curiously. Now and then she saw 
that Alvah gave her a glance and then 
turned to his books with apparent indus- 
try. The look was not of defiance, nor 
of scorn ; he seemed to be quietly ignor- 
ing the command, as one that might do 
for a smaller pupil, but not for him. But 
Esther was too conscientious to require 
the small pupils to obey a rule, and let 
the larger ones do as they pleased. 

The morning hours finally passed, pre- 
paration was made for the noon recess. 
Esther observed that Alvah had all his 
books piled up on his desk and she sur- 
mised he was intending to leave the 
school. Some teachers would have said, 
‘‘Good riddance’’ in their inmost souls 
but not so this teacher. She knew the 
school was looked forward to by many a 
boy as the means by which he would 
make something of himself. She well 


remembered at home how they mourned 
over their lost opportunities when it was 
found the teacher was a poor one. 
other year to wait! 

She dismissed the pupils and as the boy 
was about to rise she mustered courage 


An- 


to say, ‘‘Alvah, you may remain.’’ 
When all the rest had gone she called 
him forward and expressed her sorrow 
that he had broken a rule. 

“I wasn’t doing anything wrong,’’ 
said Alvah, stoutly. 

This was a new aspect of the case; it 
seemed to her that every infraction of a 
teacher’s rule was a great wrong; it in- 
stantly occurred to her that she could not 
justly say he was doing wrong. 

‘*T just asked where the lesson was,’’ 
he added; ‘‘ I wasn’t whispering ; I don’t 
want to whisper, I haven’t no time for 
that.’’ 

She had him put his armful of books 
on her table; she began turning them 
over; there was an algebra. 

‘‘Do you understand algebra?’’ she 
asked. She had studied it at the acad- 
emy and liked it very much. 

‘‘T’ve studied it some, but I haven’t 
got along very well. Deacon Gaylord 
said you understood it, and so I came to 
school.’’ 

This revealed a most interesting condi- 
tion of things to the teacher. Could he 
be so bad, and pursue this hard study at 
home instead of reading a story-book? 
She began to look at him more closely. 


TWO SIDES TO A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 
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He looked like most farmers’ sons; she 
knew just how they looked ; she had been 
brought up among them. She took a 
sudden interest in the lad because he was 
like herself—a student. How often she 
had pored over hard problems in the 
arithmetic! How many hours she had 
spent on one equation in algebra ! 

But then, this disobedience. It was 
fixed in her mind that if she let this big 
boy evade her rule against whispering it 
would appear that she was “‘ partial.’’ 
Now in the district school it is a great 
crime for the teacher to be “ partial ;’’ old 
and young, rich and poor, children of the 
trustees and others, must obey one rule. 
Would not the younger plead that she 
had let Alvah Stebbins whisper ? 

But she felt there were two sides to 
this case ; she could not escape the con- 
clusion that she must sit as an impartial 
judge and consider what Alvah had to 
say. She must first of all be just. 

The boy looked her squarely in the eye, 
conscious that his intent was right, and 
stated his side of the matter. 

‘* If I was a teacher I wouldn’t make a 
rule about whispering, ’cause you some- 
times whisper when you are trying to do 
just right.’’ 

** But children will whisper, all the time 
if there is no rule.”’ 

‘* Yes, they’ll whisper, rule or no rule ; 
but the rule makes them watch to see if a 
teacher is looking, and I think it makes 
them underhanded ; anyhow, the under- 
handed ones will whisper.’’ 

The discussion was evidently getting 
on school management, a matter of which 
Esther knew but little. Alvah seemed 
to have arrived at some practical conclu- 
sions she had not considered. But would 
it do to give way? What excuse could 
she have to give the school? How could 
she justify herself to the other scholars? 
A thought struck her. 

‘‘Alvah, you have no objection to 
writing your name now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, ma,am; I wasn’t doing wrong. 
You mean that to be a list of those who 
are mean and troublesome, and I ain’t 
one of that kind. I don’t want my name 
up there. I never gave any trouble in 
school before. If I’m going to be a 


“trouble to you, I had better leave now.”’ 


The case had now arrived at such a 
pitch that tears streamed down the teach- 
er’s cheeks. She sympathized with this 
boy: she felt he was right. But what 
should she do? She was a righteous 
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judge, and it did not cost her as much of 
an effort as she had anticipated to say : 

‘‘Alvah, I am going to give up that 
rule. I don’t think you did wrong. I 
want you to stay here. I will teach you 
algebra, and do all I can for you.’’ 

When the school assembled the teacher 
informed them that Alvah had asked a 
question about the lesson, and was not 
whispering wrongfully; that she had 
concluded to give up this rule, but that 
she expected none to whisper except 
about their lessons, and to get permisslon 
by holding up the forefinger in the air. 

Somehow Esther felt saddened. The 
high imperial throne she had occupied as 
a maker of rules was gone; a revolution 
had quietly taken place in her school- 
room, something like that of 1688 in Eng- 
land, that had been effected by taking 
the kingly head of Charles from his 
shoulders ; here she had agreed to make 
laws such as her subjects would agree 
were right. 

What would the people say? She feared 
they might say she was afraid of Alvah, 
but she knew she wasn’t; she respected 
him for his manliness. She felt some- 
what humiliated that a valuable lesson 
must be taught her by a pupil; for the 
more she thought over the matter, the 
more she saw the stronger position she 
was in by abrogating the rule. And then 
the degradation of being on the watch 
constantly for the infraction of the rule ; 
instead of teaching she found she had be- 
come cat-like, on the alert lest a word 
might leap out of the mouth of some 
thoughtless child. Yes, she had put her- 
self in a better position before the school. 
And before the tribunal of her conscience 
she felt she could stand erect and un- 
abashed ; so that she occupied stronger 
ground. 

She did not notice more noise the next 
day ; the forefingers rose somewhat fre- 
quently in the air; a little nod was fol- 
lowed by a bit of a smile; an important 
communication was made, and the lesson 
resumed. 

Somehow Esther began to look on the 
pupil’s side from thistimeon. She found 
mind-reading needful. In all explana- 
tions of difficult matters the question 
would arise, What is the state of the 
pupil’s mind? She was led to look down 
deeper than she supposed she could. To 
keep order in her school-room was easy ; 
tv apprehend just what her pupils knew 
was the difficult task. To enter into their 
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lives and think their thoughts was the 
key to the success she felt she was gaining. 

When the spring came, and the school 
was about to close, she saw she was held 
in love and esteem by the entire group 
that daily gathered there with her. There 
was a feeling in the mind of every pupil, 
‘‘T have been greatly benefited.”’ How 
different Alvah Stebbins looked to her! 
His hair was cropped just as close, and 
it stood up just as straight, as though he 
had been overwhelmingly surprised by 
some statement. But she knew him now. 
He had a brain that could follow x and y 
through all their doublings, and give 
them their just numerical value. Much 
as she had taught him, he had taught 
her still more. The art of teaching had 


been leavened by the intefise considera- 
tion of problems presented by this one 
boy.—New York School Journal. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


HE teacher who has succeeded in in- 

spiring a boy or girl with a genuine 
love for good literature has done for that 
pupil the very best educational service. 
He has shown him or her the way to 
perennial fountains, whence he may de- 
rive pure and elevated pleasure in his 
hours of ease, sweet solace in the day of 
trial, and stimulus to high endeavor at 
all times. We know no surer gauge of 
the degree in which a student is truly 
educated than that afforded by his capa- 
city for enjoying the classical prose and 
poetry, ancient and modern, in which the 
English language is, happily, so rich. 
The student, whether in school or out of 
school, who has attained the power of 
really enjoying books of the highest type, 
has in his hands the key which opens. all 
the treasure-houses of science and phil- 
osophy. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive that such a one can ever give him- 
self up to the low and sordid ambitions, 
the utterly selfish scramblings, and the 
petty frauds, which make up so large a 
portion of life, as it is with the many, in 
these days of fierce and too often unprin- 
cipled competition. We have often 
thought that, if it were in our power, we 


should like, above all things, to found a. 


people’s college, open to all men and wo- 
men of active intellect but limited train- 
ing, for the simple purpose of enabling 
them to read the better classes of English 
books understandingly, appreciatively. 
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Judging from the opportunities for 
comparison afforded by our American 
and English exchanges, we are gratified 
to be able to be of the opinion that Eng- 
lish literature is better taught in many of 
our Public and High Schools than in 
those of either of these countries. This 
is saying a good deal, but we say it ad- 
visedly. It is, perhaps, necessary to add 
that by ‘‘ English literature’’ we do not 
mean the history of English literature, 
which is well and desirable in its place ; 
nor do we mean the diligent collection of 
facts and anecdotes about certain writers, 
which is also well enough in its place. 
Neither the fullest knowledge of the 
growth and historical development of the 
literature, nor the minutest particulars 
concerning the lives and traits of distin- 
guished authors, can insure that appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of their writings 
which is the really desirable thing. 
That can be gained only by reading the 
. literary works themselves, not in frag- 
ments, but as wholes, or at least in com- 
plete essays, articles, poems, etc., instead 
of in fragments, as they are too often 
read.— Canada Ed. Journal, 


ii 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF DR. 
HOLMES. 





BY SUSAN CHASE. 


HE children have been promised a 

study of the life of Dr. Holmes, and 
to the young teacher, who is, perhaps, 
giving her first lesson in literature, comes 
the question, ‘‘ How shall I present the 
study so that my class may feel the per- 
sonality of the writer, and not be stupe- 
_ fied by an encyclopedic review ?’’ 

The inquiry leads the teacher to a care- 
ful consideration of her own preparation. 
She makes herself familiar with the lead- 
ing facts of the poet’s life; she collects 
what anecdotes she can find; she reads 
again some of his most familiar poems ; 
she chooses a bit here and there from his 
prose; she turns to newspapers and to 
magazine articles for critical reviews— 
this on her part. Now, what preparation 
shall she require of her class? 

She can suggest and encourage the 
same labor on their part. The scrap- 
book idea, which has been so often pre- 
sented, isa good one; but the material 
which the children bring to class must 
not be indiscriminately used—time is 
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wasted in that way. The whole mass 
should be carefully examined, interesting 
paragraphs marked, notes taken of the 
items to be read, and the order in which 
they should be presented. Then, if these 
items be scattered through the class, to 
be read when called for by the teacher, 
the advantages of a reading lesson are 
combined with language and literature 
work. Interest is deepened and the love 
of personal investigation aroused by free 
access to books of reference, and to news- 
papers and magazines on the teacher’s 
desk. 

The hour for the lesson arrives, and 
with the dear face of the poet looking 
down upon them, the children are in their 
places ready for their talk, which the 
teacher introduces by a cheerful allusion 
to the poet’s beautiful old age and his re- 
cent death. Just eighty-five years young 
the twenty-ninth of last August—that is 
the way Dr. Holmes would have told us 
his age—and then, in a few more weeks, 
the seventh of the next October, he had 
gone where there is no sorrowing nor 
growing old. 

So the children can be led to think of 
him with spirit young and hopeful and 
helpful, just as he looks down at them 
from his beautiful picture on the wall. 

It may be well to mention the year 
1809, with its remarkable association of 
births, Lincoln, Darwin, Tennyson, and 
Gladstone, with Dr. Holmes, for it will 
fix with new interest the names of the 
other four. It will also interest the class 
to know, that, like Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, and Lowell, Dr. Holmes came 
from a long line of New England an- 
cestors, from whom he inherited his 
liberal allowance of good spirits and his 
appetite for everything healthful to body 
or soul. He had reason to be proud of 
that splendid line of noble men and wo- 
men who gave him such an inheritance 
of health and brain, and it is a good 
thought to lodge in young minds, that 
the fruit of noble living is passed down 
in such an inheritance to succeeding gen- 
erations. 

No child could fail to enjoy this pic- 
ture which Dr. Hale gives of the New 
England boy in his New England home: 
‘‘A happy boy in a happy home, with 
books and friends, with love of nature 
and the chance to enjoy it, such are the 
conditions with which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes starts upon life.’’ 

A fortunate beginning, for, though a 
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great many poor boys have had courage 
to force success, the boy who has good 
home advantages, a good mind, and the 
determination to make something of him- 
self, has everything in his favor. Dr. 
Holmes had all these and the further ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. 

A good character study might come up 
in the contrast between the stern ‘‘dry-as- 
dust’’ preacher-father and the genial 
mother, from whom he inherited his love 
of fun ; but the lesson would be lost if the 
children were not led to look beneath the 
surface and see in the father a deep and 
warm affection and a love of truth which 
he planted in the heart of his son. 

Then, briefly, those university days at 
Harvard, Paris, and Edinburgh, may be 
touched upon ; the poet’s early literary 
work ; his subsequent career as teacher, 
physician, and writer; his own married 
life, of which he so lovingly speaks when 
he mentions the two shadows that went 
with him over the threshold and the fine 
shadows that followed when they left the 
old home which was so soon to be torn 
down. 

But in this brief study from epoch to 
epoch of the poet’s life, never for one 
moment should the qualities of the man 
be lost sight of, —his industry and 
studiousness, his energy, enthusiasm, 
and cheerfulness, his patriotism, his 
abundant humor, his devotion to his 
friends, his loving sympathy, his infinite 
patience, and his hopeful anticipation of 
the good to come. 

All these can be illustrated from the 
words that he wrote or by numerous 
anecdotes, which shall make the children 
feel that they have indeed sat at the table 
with the genial Autocrat. 

How easy now to lead the class to an 
enthusiastic enjoyment of the poet’s 
works. They are already acquainted 
with those spirited verses that saved the 
Constitution; they have laughed over the 
collapse of the ‘‘One-Hoss Shay’’; give 
them now poems of more refined humor, 
**Contentment’’ and ‘‘ The Last Leaf’’; 
show them how beautifully pathos is 
blended with humor in the latter ; give 
them bits of his charming prose (there is 
nothing more delicious in literature than 
his talks on trees); and then return to the 
**Chambered Nautilus’ and read it with 
new tenderness and depth of meaning. 
Let the children know that Dr. Holmes 
considered this his most finished work 
and the favorite among his poems. 
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If now you can place before your class 
a choice selection of the author’s works, 
you will find that it has been your privi- 
lege to aid in the building of ‘‘ new tem- 
ples of thought’’ for the children.—J/. £. 
Journal of Education. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


OME years ago an enterprising man, 
in a New England village, invited 
several neighbors to meet at his house to 
discuss the general subject of improve- 
ment. The village was well situated; 
but in the course of the discussion it be- 
came evident that it might at small ex- 
pense be greatly improved. There were 
a few straggling trees here and there; 
but no one doubted that well-selected 
trees, planted at regular intervals, would 
add greatly to the appearance of the 
place. The street was neglected, and the 
sidewalks were broken and _ irregular. 
The village, it must be remembered, was 
not an incorporated borough, and ‘‘every- 
body’s business was nobody’s business.’’ 
After discussing these matters the com- 
pany, at the suggestion of their host, or 
ganized a ‘‘Village Improvement So- 
ciety.’’ Officers were chosen, and it was 
resolved to hold a monthly meeting at 
the house of one of the members A 
committee was appointed whose duty it 
was to prepare an order of exercises. 
Some of the young people agreed to sing, 
and it was not difficult to induce a neigh- 
boring pastor, or school-master, to deliver 
a short lecture on subjects of general in- 
terest. Even little children were some- 
times asked to recite the ‘‘ pieces’’ they 
had learned at school. In this way it 
was not difficult to find pleasant enter- 
tainment for an hour; and it was soon 
discovered that there was more talent in 
the community than any one had ever 
imagined. 

The monthly dues were five cents for 
each member. This does not seem like 
a large sum; but as there were twenty 
members present at the first meeting, the 
amount collected was exactly one dollar. 
After several meetings the choir of the 
village church became interested, and 
actually gave a concert for the benefit of 
village improvement. Everybody patron- 
ized it, and ten dollars were turned over 
to the society. By this time Spring had 
come, and the society was fortunate in 
securing at a low price a number of young 
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shade trees which, by general consent, 
were planted along the street. As the 
work progressed additional improvements 
naturally suggested themselves ; and one 
member actually became so much inter- 
ested that he put up a public fountain at 
his own expense. In this way the for- 
merly neglected hamlet became the pret- 
tiest village in all that region. 

We do not anticipate that this method 
of village improvement will be generally 
introduced, but the story is at least sug- 
gestive. There are thousands of villages 
all over the land which are sorely in need 
not only of external adornment, but of 
religious and social improvement. There 
is a general lack of educational advan- 
tages, and parents complain that the social 
pleasures in which, their children indulge 
are not of the kind which Christians ap- 
prove. Under such circumstances it is 
the duty of the church to become the 
source of a higher social life. By culti- 


vating a spirit of generous co-operation, 
like that which we have attempted to de- 
scribe, it may become inthe highest sense 
a centre of village improvement. 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


> 


VALUE OF MEMORY GEMS. 





OME memory gem should always be 

upon the board in every schoolroom. 
If the children cannot read it, still let it 
appear for the service it may do the 
teacher. It helps to give the thought 
wings, and to lift the ideal out of the 
treadmill which the routine of the school 
may so easily become. Some teachers 
open their school with the repetition of 
the memory gems which the children 
have learned, others close the day’s work 
with the same exercise. ‘‘I like to be- 
gin the day well,’’ says one; ‘‘I like to 
send the children home with a good 
thought in their minds,’’ rejoins the 
other. Both are right. The writer re- 
members a silver-haired old man whose 
eyes would glow and whose face would 
be illumined as he repeated long extracts 


from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village’’ or, 


from Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,’’ which he 
had committed to memory as a boy in 
school. Over and over again, the pic- 
tures which the poet paints so well had 
gladdened his thought; over and over 
again his mind was carried back to the 
happy days of childhood, when he learned 
his lesson. Who can tell how many 
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times the poet’s picture comforted him 
and inspired him? To many a life the 
strong words of the psalms come back in 
the same way, with healing and inspira- 
tion at times of deepest need, when no 
other help is near. These seeds have 
been sown in childhood, to bear fruit a 
hundredfold in mature life. We cannot 
spare these lessons from our schoolroom. 
There must be time for the story, the 
poem, and the memory gem. 


—— 
_ 


PROGRESS OF THE NEGROES IN 
THE SOUTH. 





HE late General Armstrong, who 

created Hampton Institute, told the 
writer of this, that after a careful study 
of the negro problem by personal obser- 
vation in all parts of the South, he 
thought that about one-third of the ne- 
groes were rising, about one-third had 
dropped to the social bottom, and one- 
third was stationary. He had more 
faith in industrial training than in book 
learning, and more faith in either than in 
politics. 

A young negro, educated under General 
Armstrong at Hampton, has begun a re- 
markable work in Central Alabama, in 
the heart of the ‘‘ black belt.’’ which is 
of interest to us as patriots who wish all 
classes in our country to be fitted for 
citizenship, and is also of interest to us as 
educators, as showitrrg how a race can be 
elevated and how a school can sometimes 
be useful directly to the adults of a com- 
munity. 

At Tuskegee as at Hampton, there is 
the union, for the pupils, of book work 
and industrial training. This latter is 
very different from the manual training 
taught in some of our city schools. There 
is no work merely for the sake of prac- 
tice, but everything is made for its 
market value. The farm and the shops 
help support the school, but they also 
help support the pupils; for these are 
paid for their work. 

The most remarkable single thing done, 
is the erection of a building worth $10,- 
000, wholly by the students with their 
industrial teachers. The bricks were 
made at the brick yards, the lumber, lath 
and shingles at the saw mill, the building 
was constructed, and all the furniture was 
also made, by the students. Thus the 
$10,000, given by a Northern friend, be- 
came $20,000, for the students got $10,000 
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to help to carry them through school, help 
given in the best way, by the opportunity 
to earn it, and the school had a building 
worth $10,000, and far better constructed, 
than if it had been let by contract. 
Farming, house-keeping and_ several 
trades are taught the students, by work 
in them while getting a fair education in 
book learning. 

Tuition is free, made so by an appro- 
priation from the State and by the gifts 
of Northern philanthropists. Living, in- 
cluding board, room, fuel, lights, washing 
and mending of clothes (uniforms are 
worn) is eight dollars a month. Students 
usually earn one-quarter to one-half their 
expenses. It will be seen that the rate 
of prices, both for board and for labor, is 
quite low. In many cases here as well as 
at Hampton, students work all day, and 
study in night schools, and thus earn 
more than their expenses, the balance 
helping to carry them further on. 

The moral value of an education thus 
worked out, and the industrial value of 
an intelligent knowledge of how to do 
many kinds of useful labor in the best 
methods, are as great or greater than the 
moral and educational value of an educa- 
tion, acquired in the usual way. 

Each year, for several years now, a 
negro conference has been held in the 
winter ‘‘to find out the people them- 
selves, the facts as to their condition, and 
get their ideas as to remedies for present 
evils, and to get information as to how 
the young men and women now being 
educated can best use their education in 
helping the masses.’’ We quote from 
the circular calling the conference. The 
people come in from many miles around 
and discuss practical questions of econ- 
omy and morals, and how to better the 
condition of their race. The present con- 
dition and needs of the negroes of Ala- 
bama and largely of the South are admir- 
ably set forth in the resolntions adopted 
by the last of these conferences. The 
teachers sent out from Tuskegee Institute 
do not confine themselves to book learning, 
but are missionaries in their districts to 
secure better school houses and longer 
terms of school, and to induce the people 
to live in better ways and be more thrifty, 
industrious and moral. A great point is 
made of building houses of two or more 
rooms and an attic, instead of the one- 
room cabins. The Institute furnishes 
circulars with plans and pictures of such 
houses, with directions for building. 
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The resolutions are as follows: 

‘* We believe that education, property and 
practical religion will eventually give us 
every right and privilege enjoyed by other 
citizens; and therefore that our interests can 
best be served by bending all our energies 
to securing them, rather than by dwelling 
on the past or by fault-finding or complain- 
ing. We desire to make Tuskegee Negro 
Conference a gauge of our progress from year 
to year in these things in the Black Belt. 

“1, With regard to education, it is still 
true that the average length of the country 
school is about three and a half months, 
There is either no school-house or a very 
poor one, and the teacher as a rule is but 
little prepared for his work. We would 
suggest as remedies, the raising of money 
by subscription, to lengthen the school term 
and to provide more and better school- 
houses. We would urge upon our schools 
and colleges for the training of leaders the 
importance of sending more of their best 
men and women to the smaller towns and 
country districts. 

‘‘2. As regards property, we find that 
four-fifths of our farmers still practice the 
habit of mortgaging their unplanted crops 
for the supplies furnished them and live on 
rented lands, are in debt, and two-thirds live 
in one-room cabins. As remedies we recom- 
mend the immediate purchase of land, its 
thorough cultivation, the raising of suf- 
ficient food supplies for home use; that we 
avoid the emigration agent, keep out of the 
cities, pay our taxes promptly, stop moving 
from farm to farm every year, work winters 
as well as summers, Saturdays as well as 
other days, practice every form of economy 
and especially avoid the expensive and in- 
jurious habit of using liquor, tobacco and 
snuff; and since our interests are one with 
the white people among whom we live, we 
would urge the cultivation, in every manly 
way, of friendship and good-will to them. 

‘*3. While in morals and religion we are 
far from what we ought to be, we yet note 
each year real improvement. To help us in 
this direction we urge a better preparation 
for the Christian ministry, the settlement 
of more of our differences outside of the 
courts; that we draw sharp lines between 
the virtuous and the immoral; that we re- 
fuse to tolerate wrong-doing in our leaders, 
especially in our ministers and teachers; 
that we treat our women with more respect 
and urge upon them the importance of giv- 
ing more time to their home life and less to 
the streets and public places. 

‘In conclusion, the facts gathered from 
these three conferences warrant us in saying 
that each year education is increasing, more 
and more property is being acquired, and: 
gradually religion is becoming less a thing 
of emotions and more a matter of upright 
living. Weare glad to notea growing in- 
terest on the part of the best white people 
of the South in our progress.’’— Wisconsin 

Journal of Education. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following are the questions used 

at the last county teachers’ examina- 

tion in the State of Washington, in the 
far Northwest : 

Geography.—Define climate, plain, pla- 
teau, basin, and divide. Name and give 
width of each of the zones. Name and de- 
scribe the principal river of Alaska. Name 
three of the principal inland centres of trade 
in the United States. Show, by examples, 
the changes that would be effected in oceanic 
routes by the opening of Nicaragua canal. 
Name two articles that would be likely to be 
found in large quantities on a through 
freight train from Puget Sound to Chicago, 
and three that would be carried on the re- 
turn trip. What portions of the United 
States have the greatest, and what the least 
amount of rainfall? Why? What are gey- 
sers? Monsoons? Atolls? Reefs? Ty- 
phoons? What is the earth’s orbit? The 
plane of its orbit? Name five cities in the 
order of size in this state. Name the towns 
and cities in your couniy. 

Orthography.—Spell the following, using 
capital letters to begin proper names only : 
Wainscot, venison, vaccinate, uncouth, 
Honduras, tedious, strychnine, sanguine, 
Morocco, ridicule, retrospect, respite; pros- 
ody, Melbourne, prelate, plagiarism, pal- 
sied, Cincinnati, mischievous, licorice, gal- 
lows, Montpelier, evasive, economical, Des 
Moines. Annex ‘‘ly’’ to day, man, shy. 
Annex ‘‘ed’’ to confer, plan, fine. Write 
proper abbreviations for ounce, Major-Gen- 
eral. New Mexico and Missouri. Give the 
meaning of each of the following affixes : 
Ad, circum, con, e, per, un, let, ly, er, dom. 
What is articulation? Define accent, and 
name the kinds. Of what should the spell- 
ing lessons of a Fourth Reader class con- 
sist? How would you conduct the spelling 
recitation of a class of this grade? Give 
short words containing the different sounds 
of ‘‘i,’’ placing the proper diacritical mark 
’ over the letter in each case. 

Natural Philosophy.—Define acoustics and 
pneumatics. Why do not the waters of 
Lake Erie freeze tothe bottom? What does 
steam look like? Why? Will a syphon 
work inavacuum? Why? What is meant 
by the absolute zero of temperature? What 
is meant by asunbeam? If you place a red 
rose in a room entirely dark, will the rose 
have any color? Explain your answer. 
How should the cells of a voltaic battery be 
joined to give the best effect? What is the 
difference between a fluid and a liquid? 
What is meant by the ‘‘ laboratory method ”’ 
in nature studies? 

State School Law and Constitution.—How 
are members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion chosen? How are county examiners 
chosen? How may a temporary certificate 
be obtained? How, and to whom may you 
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take an appeal from the decision of the ex- 
amining board, if not satisfied with the re- 
sults of your examination? What is a 
school district? When do newly elected 
school officers take office? For how long 
is the district clerk elected? What is a 
union school? A graded school? What is 
the provision of the state constitution in re- 
gard to convict labor? For how long is the 
governor elected? What is his salary? 
What provisions are made for calling extra 
sessions of the legislature? What pro- 
vision exists in reference to the absence of a 
judicial officer from the state? 

English Language.—Who was the author 
of ‘‘Culprit Fay?’’ What are its literary 
characteristics? Why is Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene’’ socelebrated? Quote a gem from 
Burns and one from Whittier. Compare the 
styles of Cowper and Huxley. What author 
would you recommend a pupil to study if he 
wished to cultivate a sublime, elegant, lofty 
style? Who were the authors, respectively, 
of ‘‘ The Deserted Village,’’ ‘* Miles Stand- 
ish,’’ ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ ‘‘Conquest of Peru,’’ 
and ‘‘ Marmion ?’’ What is good literature? 
Bad literature? Give examples of both. 
Give the true names of ‘‘Mark Twain,”’ 
‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ ‘‘Deidrich Knicker- 
bocker,’’ ‘‘Gail Hamilton,’’ and ‘‘ Gath.’’ 
Name the best poem, allegory, history, 
speech or oration, and song in the English 
language, giving name of author of each. 

Reading.—What object should be aimed 
at in the study and teaching of reading? 
Define monotone, inflection and modulation. 
Give directions for cultivating the orotund 
quality of voice. Define two kinds of em- 
phasis. Of what use are diacritical marks? 
Read from lesson ciii., page 356, and lesson 
cxii., page 376, in the New Franklin Fifth 
Reader. 

Arithmetic.—MENTAL: A earns two-thirds 
as much as B, B earns three-fourths as much 
as C, and they all together earn $108. What 
amount does each earn? If three horses 
eat three-fourths of.a ton of hay in a 
month, how long will five-sixths of a ton last 
five horses? Two men engaged to builda 
boat for $84; the first labors as many days 
as the second plus six days, and received 
$48. How many days does each labor? A. 
merchant saleed te cloth 20 per cent. more 
than cost, but sold it for one-third of his ask- 
ing price. What was the loss per cent.? 
The amount of D’s money for two years at 
5 per cent is $60 more than its interest for 
nine years at 10 per cent. How much 
money has he? 

WRITTEN: What is arithmetic? Define 
its four fundamental operations. Distin- 
guish between operations and rules. A 
wishes to fence his homestead of 160 
acres in the form of a square and his pre- 
emption containing the same amount 
of land in the form of a rectangle whose 
length is four times its breadth. If the en- 
tire cost of fencing is $1 per rod, which 
farm will cost more to fence, and how much? 
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Why divide by 15 in reducing longitude to 
time? Explain fully. Multiply the sum of 
2 7-16 and I 5-8 by their difference, express- 
ing the product decimally. A man bought 
the following bill of lumber at $11.75 per 
M: 5 pieces 6x8, 20 feet; 3 pieces 4x8, 18 
feet; 125 pieces 2x4, 16 feet; 108 pieces 2x8, 
14 feet. Make out a neat receipted bill. 

tm Theory and Practice of Teaching.—How 
may the memory be cultivated? How 
abused? Mention three corporeal and two 
psychical feelings. Mention five important 
elements of governing power in a teacher. 
Which of those do you consider most im- 
portant? Why? Discuss the heating of a 
school-room. Mention some ‘ mechanical 
devices’’ which assist in school government. 
What powers are the source of original 
knowledge? Give illustrations. Distin- 
guish between obedience and submission to 
authority. What distinction of treatment 
do you make between merely bad habits, as 
carelessness, inattention, etc., and offenses 
such as lying, stealing, fighting, etc.? 
What are leading objects of punishment ? 


‘of the President to make treaties ? 
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Do you allow whispering in your school? 
If not, how do you prevent it? If you do, 
how do you regulate it? 

History.—State facts as to any two of the 
following : John Endicott, Roger Williams, 
Cecil Calvert. What historical event is 
suggested by Ticonderoga? Lundy’s Lane? 
Vera Cruz? Atlanta? Appomattox? Why 
was the capture of Ft. Duquesne and 
Quebec in the French and Indian war of so 
much importance? What five inventions 
have most aided in developing the material 
prosperity of our country? Give an account 
of the capture of Fort Sumter? Briefly de- 
scribe two pivotal battles of the Cival War. 
What is meant by president pro tempore of 
the United States senate? Who was the 
speaker of the last house? What limitation 
does the Constitution place upon the power 
How is 
the principle of state sovereignty recog- 
veo in the election of a President of the 
United States by the house of representa- 
tives? What is an income tax? A tax 
for ‘‘ revenue only ?”’ 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may beayestickin’ in atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer, 





- J. P, McCASKEY. 
HE final arrangements as to the Wick- 
ersham Scholarship at the Millersville 

State Normal ‘School have just been com- 

pleted. The committee in charge of this 

important work have paid over to the 

Board of Trustees the sum of $2,075.89, 

including interest upon the deposit while 

in bank, which was contributed by those 
connected with the school as students 
during the time when Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham was principal. The scholarship is 
perpetual for the Senior year, and includes 
free boarding, tuition, and the use of 
text-books. It will be awarded annually 
to such member of the class, at the close 
of the Junior year, as may be selected by 
the Faculty of the School and the Board 
of State Examiners. The basis of selec- 
tion is scholarship and moral character. 

This is the first endowed scholarship, so 

far as we. know, in the State Normal 

Schools of Pennsylvania. It is a good 
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lead, and there should be many to follow. 
Can any man or woman of ample means, 
who wishes to leave a part of the same 
where it will do good perpetually, find a 
better direction for beneficence than in the 
training of earnest and capable teachers? 
It is, indeed, seed ‘‘sown on good ground” 
that must bring forth its hundred fold. 
The law anticipates endowment. 





THE programme for the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Mount Gretna, July 2, 
3 and 4, is nearly made up, and will ap- 
pear in our next issue. Everybody in- 
terested is looking forward to a large and 
very profitable meeting in the woods, on 
the pleasant grounds of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua. 





THE Gettysburg Park bill will bring 
under Government control and guardian- 
ship that great battlefield, and guarantee 
its immunity from desecrating invasion 
and spoliation while the Government en- 
dures. ‘The entire battlefield will pass 
under Federal protection, and every 
feature of it will be appropriately marked. 
The field of Gettysburg is, beyond ques- 
tion, the most attractive historic resort in 
the country, and will become more and 
more inviting as time rolls on. The 
legislation by which this battlefield be- 
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comes the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the culmination of General 
Sickles’s patriotic and indefatigable en- 
deavor to make the future of Gettysburg 
secure. It was mainly for that he wished 
to go to the last Congress, and it is said 
that he was content to be retired by his 
constituents when his work was done. 
Without his zeal, so intelligently and 
energetically exerted, the project might 
have slumbered for years. It has now 
reached a complete and satisfactory result. 
Pennsylvania is to be congratulated. 


IN a recent lecture Dr. J. T. Rothrock 
states that last year 1,500,000 acres of 
land were sold in Pennsylvania for the 
unpaid taxes upon them. He made a 
strong plea for the preservation of the 
forests, the wanton destruction of which 
has impoverished many vast tracts. Dr. 
R. has done a grand work in waking up 
Pennsylvania, in some measure, to the 
growing importance of the Forestry ques- 
tion throughout the Keystone State. 


Forty years ago, April 17th, 1855, the 
academy at Millersville was opened as the 
Lancaster County Institute. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1859, the requirements of the law 
having been complied with, the institu- 
tion was recognized as the First Pennsyl- 
vania Normal School, under the Normal 
School law of 1857, an event of great im- 
portance in the educational history of the 
State. The school has grown to grand 
proportions, until, indeed, it is now said 
to be ‘‘the most valuable Normal School 
establishment in the United States.’’ 


TuHE bill providirig for scholarships at 
the Pennsylvania State College has been 
’ withdrawn by its friends, the prospective 
lack of funds in the treasury making its 


passage doubtful at this time. This is to 
be regretted, as the stimulus of such 
scholarships would be helpful to the 
schools, and the scholarship itself would 
afford the assistance needed by not a few 
promising students to enable them to go 
to college and to graduate there. The 
measure, we trust, is only held in abey- 
ance for the present, to be enacted into 
law before many years have passed. 


IN speaking of the spirit of the teacher, 
Hon. J. A. MacLellan, of Toronto, says: 
“ As is the teacher so is the school”’ is a 
maxim trite, but forever true. As is the 
teacher’s interest in a given subject, so is 
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the interest of the pupil,.and so the 
strictly ethical effects. One df the sad- 
dest sights on earth is a half-dead teacher, 
working upon a half-dead class, the 
product of his own handicraft. As, on 
the other hand, one of the most beautiful 
is the inspiring teacher before a class, 
made sharers of his own spirit, throbbing 
with a certain newness of life and sense 
of growing power. I have seen the mere 
Gerund grinder, or numerical Babbage 
machine, monotonously laboring at a 
creaking crank, and turning out mechan- 
isms the image of himself; and I have seen, 
too, the Artist teacher, a happy union 
of cultured brain and loving heart, work- 
ing even upon the inert product of the 
spiritless tradesman with results typified 
in the dream vision of the prophet. 
What a marvelous change! How soon 
is there a shaking of the dry bones, a 
movement of flesh and blood and life, 
a soul created under the ribs of death !’’ 


THE Ohio Educational Monthly, which 
has been edited by Dr. Samuel Findley 
for the past thirteen years, has been pur- 
chased by State School Commissioner 
Oscar T. Corson. Its place of publication 
will be moved from Akron to Columbus. 
It is one of the two oldest educational 
publications in the United States, the 
other being Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, The first number of each bears 
the date of January, 1852. Dr. E. E. 
White was editor of the Monthly for over 
fourteen years (1861-75). He sold it to 
Dr. W. D. Hinkle, who continued its 
publication until his death in 1881, when 
it came into the hands of Dr. Findley, 
then superintendent at Akron. 


AMONG those whose names should be 
be honored for their generosity is Mr. 
Daniel K. Pearson, of Chicago, who has © 
recently pledged $50,000 to Whitman 
College, in Washington state. This is 
but one of a long list of large gifts to col- 
leges, the following being some of them : 
Beloit College, $100,000; Lake Forest 
College; $100,000; Knox College, $100,- 
000; Chicago Theological Seminary, $50,- 
000; Presbyterian Seminary, $50,000; 
Presbyterian Hospital, $60,000; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, $30,000; 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
$20,000; Yankton College, $50,000, and 
other deserving institutions to the extent of 
$400,000 more. When will philanthropy 
seeking such profitable investment as 
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the above, and looking for dividends that 
may be of account in eternity, begin to 
regard the Normal School as a proper ob- 
ject of generous benefaction? The en- 
dowment of these schools is contemplated 
by the law under which they have been 
organized. What would it have meant 
to Pennsylvania and her people for gen- 
erations, if, for instance, Mr. Fayer- 
weather had been interested in our State 
Normal Schools, and had willed his mil- 
lions to their endowment ? 





A PRINCIPAL of one of our State Nor- 
mal School, referring to the February 
number, writes: ‘‘I desire to congratulate 
you on the excellence of the last number 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. It is 
one of the best that has ever been issued.”’ 

Mr. J. D. Foster, Secretary of the Mc- 
Keesport Board of Controllers, says: 
‘*Enclosed find warrant-check for $21.60 
for sixteen subscriptions for the Board of 
McKeesport for the current volume of 
The Journal. The Controllers of this 
District find much food for thought in 
each month’s issue. I am satisfied that 
several admirable reforms made in these 
schools can be traced to ideas received 
from your magazine.”’ 

Mr. A. A. Weirman, Secretary, Arendts- 
ville, Adamscounty, writes: ‘‘ Our Board 
considers Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal a valuable periodical, and if it could 
be placed in every family it would be the 
greatest of educators.’’ 

Many more extracts of like tenor could 
be given from letters on file, but we sim- 
ply touch the matter—and leave it with 
the intelligent reader. 





THE boys of the West Chester public 
schools, through the instrumentality of 
C. Wesley Talbot, Esq., president of the 
School Board, have formed an Anti- 
Cigarette League. The organization at 
once became popular with the boys of the 
different schools of the borough, and the 
League started out with a membership 
of over three hundred. The good effect 
of the organization was not confined 
to the schools, but soon manifested itself 
among the young men and boys through- 
out the community, and started a general 
crusade against the cigarette. One can 
not help imagining that there is joy 
among the angels in heaven over every 
one who takes and keeps the pledge to ab- 
stain from the use of the cigarette. To 
an extent he knows not of, the boy ad- 
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dicted to the cigarette habit puffs into 
thin air his brawn and brain, thereby im- 
pairing his success in early youth, lessen- 
his efficiency in middle life, and diminish- 
ing his happiness in old age. Sometimes 
the boy falls an early victim of the 
accursed thing, reaching a dishonored 
grave before he is out of his teens. 





WITHIN a few days of each other. 
Charles E. Wise, the aéronaut and artist, 
aged nearly sixty years. He was an old 
class-mate, whose manhood made good 
the promise of his sturdy and resolute 
youth. And Howard Worcester Gilbert, 
at the age of seventy-seven, to whom we 


| went to school when he was a young 


man. He was then a leading writer on 
The Anti-Slavery Standard, for which he 
wrote much both in prose and verse, 
fierce in his hostility to negro slavery, 
and in close touch with the few brave 
souls who in those early days made up 
the Abolition party. An earnest student 
of the best in. literature, and with an 
affectionate reverence for Nature that 
made his heart so often show itself tender 
and simple as a chiJd’s, the dewy fresh- 
ness of the morning lingers upon the 
wild flowers he taught so many of us to 
know and love, and the beauty of the 
thought he put into our minds and hearts 
from his favorite authors has but grown 
more bright and fair with the passing 
years. His wants were small, his estate 
not large, but at the end he left, by will, 
$1,000 to Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, and alike sum to Lafayette. He 
was a man of advanced ideas, believed 
in the incineration of the human body 
instead of earth burial, and his own body 
was accordingly cremated at the German- 
town Crematorium in Philadelphia. 





THE School bill passed by the State 
Assembly of New York, by a vote of 77 
to 37, will, if it becomes a law by the 
concurrent action of the Senate and the 
Governor, legislate out of office the pres- 
ent Board of Education, which neverthe- 
less has formally approved of it. The 
bill is a compromise measure for the re- 
organization of the public school system, 
and is generally satisfactory. It creates 
a Board of School Commissioners of 21 
members, to be appointed by the Mayor, 
and to serve without salary. The com- 
missioners are empowered to appoint a 
Superintendent of Schools, to hold office 
for five years, and 20 division superii- 
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tendents, to hold office for one year. 
The Board is also empowered to appoint 
three trustees for each school district. 
These trustees are to be clothed with the 
functions of inspectors. The Board is 
also to appoint principals and teachers 
from eligible lists to be provided by the 
school superintendents. Any principal 
or teacher may be removed by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members of the 
Board of Education for inefficiency or 
other sufficient cause. The other pro- 
visions of the bill extend the powers at 
present enjoyed by the Board of Com- 
missioners and the Superintendent. 





A SCHOOL superintendent was asked, 
says the /nter-Ocean, how he managed to 
advance his pupils in all their studies so 
much more rapidly than his predecessor 
had done. His reply is worthy of special 
note: ‘‘I make it a point to bring them 
along as rapidly as possible in reading. 
In the primary grades I give more time 


to this exercise than is customary in 


other schools, and I persuade or entice 
the pupils of the higher grades to read 
books, newspapers, and magazines, any- 
thing wholesome that will give them 
practice, and at the same time instruct 
them. Every day we spend from fifteen 
to twenty minutes asking and answering 
questions about what we have read. To 
excite curiosity, we post the most im- 
portant caption lines from the columns 
of the newspapers. The next morning 
nearly every one of the older scholars is 

repared to give particulars on the sub- 
ject of the previous day’s bulletins. If I 
can get our scholars to read, it is easy to 
induce them to study; by as much as 
they become more expert in reading, so 


‘much is the labor of pursuing their other 


studies reduced, and their enjoyment 
heightened.”’ 





IN stating the reasons ‘‘ Why we need 
a National University,’’ Prof. Simon 
Newcomb gives an illustration of what 
might be the practical usefulness of such 
an institution. ‘‘ Within the past thirty 
years,’’ he says, ‘‘ untold losses in wealth 
and great suffering have been caused to 
thousands of our people through settling 
on the arid lands of the West, under the 
belief that a change of climate would 
take place with cultivation. The acci- 
dent of two or three summers of unusual 
moisture seemed sufficient to show the 
truth of the theory in question. Scarcely 
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had the settlers reaped more than the 
first scanty crop before years of drouth set 
in, forcing whole communities to abandon 
all that was left of the product of their 
labor. Now, I make bold to say that 
had the project of Washington to found 
a great university at the national capital 
been carried out, this would not have oc- 
curred. Among the subjects of research 
at such an institution would naturally 
have been climatology, especially that of 
our own country. The result would 
have been that this knowledge would be 
so diffused that no encouragement would 
ever have been given to settlers to try 
their fortunes on the arid lands, and the 
latter would have had sources of infor- 
mation within their reach which would 
have guarded them against their hasty 
experiment.”’ 





WE are pleased to know that Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, our peerless Commissioner of 
Education, will take an ocean voyage 
during the early summer for the benefit 
of his health. He goes to Europe fora 
brief rest from active labor, and we hope 
that he may return greatly invigorated 
for the work in which he is engaged and 
which none can do so well as himself. 
The first article in the present number of 
The Journal we take from the April 
number of Harper's Magazine. It is 
worthy the pen of Commissioner Harris. 





CHANCELLOR HOLLAND, of the West- 
ern University at Allegheny, has been 
stirring up the friends of higher education 
in that section by instituting in the F%fts- 
burg Times a comparison between the 
colleges east and west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and by calling attention to the 
large number of students who seek an 
education outside of the State. Accord- 
ing to his figures Pennsylvania colleges 
east of the mountains have more than 
ten times the resources at their command 
which are possessed by those in the 
western part of the State. The cities of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny are sending 
five hundred students out of the State to 
receive an education. Of the total of two 
thousand students-annually migrating 
beyond the limits of Pennsylvania to at- 
tend college, the western portion of the 
State sends fully one-half. Chancellor 
Holland claims that it is no exaggeration 
to say that the people of Allegheny are 
spending $250,000 annnally in educating 
their sons outside of the State, and that if 
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the money thus expended were consist- 
ently applied for a few years towards the 
endowment of the their own local Univer- 
sity, it would in a few years be as well 
equipped in all respects as Yale or Prince- 
ton. The metropolis at the confluence of 
the two rivers which form the Ohio has 
the wealth and opportunity to build up 
one of the great universities of America. 


<i 


DR. THOS. H. BURROWES. 








A MEMORIAL TABLET OF BLACK ONYX 
AND GOLD. 





‘THE memorial tablet which has re- 
cently been placed in St. James’ Epis- 
copal Church, in Lancaster, is a noble 
ornament in a venerable church already 
adorned with many fine memorial win- 
dows and tablets. The rich contrast be- 
tween the highly polished surface of the 
black marble, with its generous propor- 
tions, and the gold of the inscription, is 
very striking and most pleasing. It is 
an impressive picture. One cannot turn 
away and forget it. The stone weighs 
six hundred pounds. Its size, 38x52 
inches, was determined by the space 
which it was to occupy. It is of black 
**onyx,’’ Belgian marble, the same ma- 
terial of which the black onyx clocks are 
made, and Mr. P. E. Gruger, under 
whose direction the tablet was made, 
Says it is the finest piece of this valuable 
stone that he has ever seen of so large a 
size, free from imperfections of any kind. 
This beautiful tablet is designed and 
erected by the publisher of Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, as part of a me- 
morial which, it is hoped, will include a 
monument of granite at his grave and 
certain other appropriate features, from 
educators and friends of education in the 
State, in recognition of the prolonged and 
invaluable services of Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes to the cause of general education 
in Pennsylvania. From its prominent 
place on the north wall of the old church 
in which Dr. Burrowes so often heard his 
good friend, Rev. Dr. Bowman, speak the 
words of eternal life, this tablet will tell 
its story to other generations. And if ‘‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ this 
beautiful thing, while perpetuating the 
memory of a great and most useful citi- 
zen, will, in itself, for its artistic charm, 
give pleasure to many yet unborn, we 
trust, for hundreds of years. It was 
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formally dedicated after the morning ser- 
vice on Sunday, April 21st. The inscrip- 
tion in gold, severely simple both in style 
of letter and in arrangement of matter, is 
in every way appropriate. Few men can 
have record of so much good work done: 


‘*Of those immortal dead who live again 
in minds made better by their 
presence.’’ 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF 


THOMAS HENRY BURROWES. 


16 Nov. 1805: 25 Feb. 1871. 

A man of immense faith, unselfish enthu- 
siasm, wise counsel, broad learning, high 
courage, resolute purpose, rare foresight, 
and great executive ability, whose privilege 
it was to confer upon his kind such wide 
and ever-growing benefaction, through his 
service to the State, as has not been sur- 
passed since the time of William Penn. At 
thirty years of age he was Secretary of the 
Commonwealth under Governor Joseph 
Ritner, from 1835 to 1838. He then put 
into successful operation the common school 
system of Pennsylvania, thus linking his 
memory with the cause of general educa- 
tion inseparably and with the imperishable 
lustre of a noble fame. For more than 
thirty years he was the one man in his na- 
tive State conspicuous above all others in 
her educational councils. He was twice 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; he 
organized the system of soldiers’ orphan 
schools; he wrote the Normal School law; 
he founded The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal; and, at the time of his death, he was 
president of the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural College. To no man now living 
does Pennsylvania owe so great a debt of 
gratitude. For ten years he was a vestry- 
man of this church, and his mortal remains 
lie buried in the adjoining churchyard. 

* 
‘‘FOR I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.”’ 


THE DENVER MEETING. 


HE programme for the general ses- 
T sions of the National Educational As- 
sociation, which is to meet at Denver, 
Colorado, July 9-12, has been made pub- 
lic, and leaves no doubt that the meeting 
will be one of great interest and value. 
It restricts each of the three morning ses- 
sions to the discussion of a single subject, 
with opportunity for general discussion 
under the five-minute rule. The three 
topics selected for discussion are: The 
Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary 
Education; the Duty and Opportunity 
of the Schools in Promoting Patriotism 
and Good Citizenship; the Instruction 
and Improvement of Teachers now at 
Work in the Schools. Papers on the 
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first topic are to be presented by Presi- 
dent DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College; 
Prof. Jackman, of the Cook County 
Normal School, and Prof. Charles Mc- 
Murry, of Illinois Normal University. 
The papers on the second topic are to be 
by Supervisor Martin, of Boston; Princi- 
pal Johnson, of the Winthrop Training 
School, Columbia, S. C., and by Super- 
intendent Marble, of Omaha: On the 
third also leading speakers will be heard. 

Evening addresses on general topics 
are to be made by the President of the 
Association, who re-introduces the former 
custom of an annual president’s address, 
Chancellor W. H. Payne, of Nashville, 
the venerable Prof. Joseph Le Conte, 
University of California; President Baker, 
University of Colorado, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mable, editor of Zhe Outlook. 

As an indication of the representative 
character of the programme for the gen- 
eral sessions, it is interesting to know 


' that twenty-eight names appear upon it, 


all but one of which are those of active 
teachers. Of these, fourteen are engaged 
in public school work, six in normal 
schools, and seven in colleges and uni- 
versities. The Western States (if Mis- 
souri be included in them) are repre- 
sented by twelve speakers, the Eastern 
States by ten, the distinctively Southern 
States by three, and the Dominion of 
Canada by one. In all, eighteen States 
are represented. The representation of 
women on the programme is smaller than 
usual, owing, it is officially announced, 
to declinations received from those whose 
presence was most desired. 

In addition to the eight sessions of the 
General Association’ above noted, there 
will be ten sessions of the National Coun- 


‘cilof Education (from July 5-9), and two 


sessions of each of ten departments, as 
follows: Kindergarten education, Ele- 
mentary education, Secondary education, 
Higher education, Normal education, In- 
dustrial education, Art education, Music 
education, Business education, and Child 
study. In each Department there will 
be a variety of papers and discussions on 
topics of special interest to teachers, by 
eminent men and women in each educa- 
tional field. The National Herbart Club 
will also hold two open sessions for the 
discussion of important topics. 

The programmes contain no sensational 
features, but indicate a convention where 
much hard work will be done and much 
good of a practical character accomplished. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 





N arecent address before the Alumni 

Association of Haverford College, near 
Philadelphia, some good things were 
said by Prof. Richard M. Jones, head 
master of the Penn Charter School, much 
as follows: 

“In talking recently with a friend on 
subjects educational, I chanced to ask 
him what his idea was of the mission of 
the American College. His reply was, 
‘If the American College goes on much 
longer as it is going, it will not have any 
mission. If you mean what ought to be 
the mission of the American College, 
that is another story.’ It is on that 
‘other story’ that I propose to make a 
few remarks this evening. 

**In 1876 I was invited to deliver what 
is called the ‘ Alumni Oration’ at Haver- 
ford College. That oration turned out to 
be in my case a few desultory remarks on 
‘Some Phases of the Subject of Educa- 
tion.’ I should say by way of explana- 
tion that at that time a new university 
was about to be founded. In reference 
to that fact I said that it seemed 
to me that the encroachments of the 
elective system upon pure college work 
had gone far enough, and that any 
institution now founded should begin its 
work at the Bachelor of Arts’ diploma, 
and occupy itself solely with post- 
graduate work, leaving entirely to the 
college its appropriate work of training 
and preparation both for life and for the 
university proper. In short, that there 
was room in this country—not for a Ger- 
man university—not for an English uni- 
versity—but for an American university. 

‘Think of a university full of students 
with the good solid attainments repre- 
sented by an honest baccalaureate degree, 
pursuing learning for its own sake, and 
carrying their specialties into hitherto 
undiscovered regions! Such a university 
would send its fame throughout the 
world. In a few years the outflow of 
students to foreign lands would almost 
cease, and many true students of other 
lands would be flocking to its standurd. 
But this ideal university does not yet 
exist. All the recently foiinded univer- 
sities have hung the under-graduate 
millstone about their necks, and have 
carried the line of specialization far down 
into the province of the college, and set 
all the colleges to playing university in 
imitation of them. 
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‘*In the old days, when our generation 
was in college, and a college was a col- 
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effect : There can be no consensus of the 
best educational opinion as regards the 


lege, if a student found that the work | proper work for an American college. 


was too much for his modest powers, he 


left the college like a man and went over | 


into Jersey to raising onions and other 
truck, finally becoming a solid American 
citizen ; and to-day if you want to eata 
good dinner and ride behind a fast horse, 
accept an invitation from him and you 
will not be disappointed. Now, if a col- 
lege undergraduate finds that heaven has 
really destined him for a farmer or a 
clerk, he goes to the faculty and tells 
them if they can’t start a course in 
Italian, or on the domestic policy of the 
Peruvians, or on the restoration of the 
wheat lands of Patagonia, he will go toa 
university. The faculty too often yields, 
looks around for a mild form of specialism, 
and institutes the course. We know the 
result. The faculty is spread out thin, 


and third-rate specialists are being thrown 
upon the world. What is the mission in 
this life of the third-rate specialist ? We 
shall have to appoint a commission to 





settle that question. 
‘* And now these elective people say in 


| The ages have taught us nothing. An 


inadequately trained young man with 
the aid of a professor can lay out for him- 
self a training better than can be laid out 
by the combined wisdom of the ages. It 
is absurd! There is a training which 
is better than any other training 
and to furnish this training is the 
mission of the American College. To 
open to the young men the limitless 
fields beyond is the mission of the Amer- 
ican University. We are told that as 
civilization advances the organization of 
its efforts becomes more perfect. How 
do we reconcile with this statement the 
condition of our higher educational in- 
stitutions of to-day? Let us have an 
American College with two main courses 
of study, possibly three, with slight, but 
determined departures in the last year. 
Let her employ a faculty of broad train- 
ing and broad sympathies. Let her pre- 
pare her students to discharge the duties 
of the Christian American citizen—the 
highest known type of manhood.”’ 


o——_____—_- 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL | 
SCHOOLS. 


‘oe following are the four courses of in- 
struction as revised December 11, 1894, to 
take effect not than later 1896 : Elementary 
course, Regular Normal course, Scientific 
course, Advanced Normal course. 

The preparatory studies of the Elementary 
course are, in Language, Orthography and 
Reading ; in Natural Science, Physiology 
and Hygiene; in Historical Science, Geog- 
raphy, Political and Physical; History of 
the United States ; in ‘he Arts, Penmanship, 
sufficient to be able to explain some ap- 
proved system ; writing to be submitted to 
the Board of Examiners. Other studies, as 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Algebra, 
etc., shall be added to the Preparatory year, 
said studies to be selected by each Normal 
School, but the ‘‘final’’ examination in 
these added branches shall be deferred till 
the end of the Junior year. 

The studies, of the Junior Year are, in 
Pedagogics, School Management ; Methods 
of Teaching the Common Branches; in 
Language, English Grammar ; Latin, suf- 
ficient for the introduction of Czesar; in 
Mathematics, Arithmetic and Elementary 
Algebra; in MWatural Science, Botany; in 
fiistorical Science, Civil Government; in 
The Aris, Drawing, a daily exercise for at 





least twenty-four weeks, work to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Examiners ; Book- 
keeping, single entry, including a know- 
ledge of common business papers; and a 
daily exercise for at least seven weeks; 
Vocal Music, elementary principles, and at- 
tendance upon daily exercises for at least 
twelve weeks. Physical Culture. 

The studies of the Senior Year are, in 
Pedagogics, Psychology, Methods of Teach- 
ing the Common Branches, History of Ed- 
ucation, Model School Work, at least twenty 
weeks of actual teaching daily during one 
period of not less than forty-five minutes, 
and a Thesis on a professional subject ; in 
Language, Rhetoric and Composition, Eng- 
lish Literature, at least twelve weeks’ work, 
including the thorough study of four Eng- 
lish classics; Latin, Cesar, through the 
Helvetian War; in Mathematics, Plane 
Geometry ;in Natural Science, Elementary 
Natural Philosophy ; in Historical Science, 
General History ;in 7he Arts, Elecutionary 
exercises in connection with the study of 
English Literature; Manual 
Physical Culture. 

The Regular Normal Course of THREE 
YEARS includes the studies of the Elemen- 
tary Course, and the following branches in 
addition thereto, full equivalent Leys. | ac- 
cepted for any of the text-books which are 
named in this Course. 
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Pedagogics ; Advanced Pschology ; Moral 
Science ; Philosophy of Education ; Methods 
of Teaching ; Practice of Teaching ; Peda- 
gogical Works : Froebel, Education of Man ; 
Quick, Educational Reformers ; Fitch, Lec- 
tures on Teaching; School Supervision, 
School Apparatus ; Discussions of Manual 
Training, Physical Culture, etc. 

Mathematics : Solid Geometry ; Plane and 
Analytical Trigonometry ; ——e 

Language: Watin; Cesar, 3. books ; 
Virgil’s A¢neid, 3 books ; Cicero, 3 orations. 

Natural Science: Chemistry, including 
Chemistry of Soils; Zoology, including 
Entomology ; and Geology. 

Literature: Higher Literature, English 
and American, including a study of at least 
four classics. 

The Scientific Cotirse of FouR YEARS in- 
cludes the studies of the Regular Normal 
Course and the following branches : 

Pedagogics : Logic ; Course of Professional 
Reading selected from Regular or Advanced 
Normal Course ; a Thesis on a professional 
subject. 

Language : Latin : three books of Virgil’s 
ZEneid, three orations of Cicero or a full 
' equivalent ; (an equivalent of Greek, Ger- 
man, or French will be accepted for any of 
the following studies : Virgil, Cicero, Higher 
Algebra, Spherical Trigonometry, Survey- 
ing, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Mathe- 
matical Natural Philosophy and Mathemat- 
ical Astronomy, and an equivalent of Latin 
and advanced work in Natural Sciences for 
any of the foregoing mathematical studies. 

Mathematics : Higher Algebra ; Spherical 
Trigonometry and Surveying, with use of 
instruments ; Analytical Geometry : Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. 

Natural Science: Higher Natural Phil- 
osophy ; Astronomy, Descriptive and Math- 
matical. 

Historical Science: English History ; 
Grecian History ; Roman History. 

The Advanced Normal Course, of FIVE 
YEARS, includes the studies of the Scientific 
Course, and one year’s additional work in 
Pedagogics, as follows, a full equivalent be- 
' ing accepted for any of the text-books in the 
Course : 

Psychology : James, Advanced Course ; 
Laurie’s Institutes of Education; Rein’s 
Outline of Pedagogy ; Herbart’s Science of 
Education ; Spencer’s Education ; Rosmini’s 
Method in Education ; Davidson’s Educa- 
tion of the Greek People. 

Discussion of Methods and Objects of 
Leading Educators : Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dr. 
Arnold, Horace Mann and others. 

Discussion of Educational Theories. 

Education in the United States ; Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania (Wickersham) ; Gen- 
eral Survey of History of Public Education 
in Germany, France and England. 

Advanced work in Language, Mathe- 
matics, Natnral Science, etc., may be taken 
at the option of the student. 

The following are the rules for final ex- 
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aminations for admission to the Junior and 
and Senior classes in the Elementary 
course. 

1. Admission to the Senior and Junior 
classes shall be determined by the State 
Board of Examiners at the annual examina- 
tion by the Board. 

2. In order to be admitted to the Junior 
class at any State Normal School, persons 
must be examined in the six preparatory 
branches named and no others ; and the ex- 
amination in these branches shall be final. 
Those who for any reason were unable to 
complete the preparatory examination, may 
be admitted to both the pees and the 
Junior examinations at the end of the Junior 
year. But they must be classed as prepara- 
tory students till the final examinations in 
the preparatory branches has been com- 
poe No substitutes or conditions shall 

e allowed for any of the studies required 
for admission to the Junior class. 

3. In order to be admitted to the Senior 
class, persons must be examined in all the 
Jnnior studies, except Methods and Latin, 
and the examination in these branches 
shall be final. No substitutions or con- 
ditions shall be allowed for any of the 
studies required for admission to the Senior 
class. 

4. If the faculty of any State Normal 
School, or the State Board of Examiners, 
decide that a person is not prepared to pass 
an examination by the State Board, he shall 
not be admitted to the same examination at 
any other State Normal School during the 
same school year. 

5. If a person who has completed the 
Preparatory or the Junior studies at any 
State Normal School, desires to enter 
another State Normal School, the Principal 
of the School at which the examination 
was held shall send the proper certificate to 
the Principal of the School which the per- 
son desires to attend. Except for the reason 
here stated, no certificate setting forth the 
fact of the P sey of the Preparatory or the 
Junior studies shall be tion 

6. Candidates for graduation shall be ex- 
amined in all the branches of the Senior 
yess. They shall have the opportunity of 

eing examined in any of the higher 
branches, including vocal and instrumental | 
music and double entry book-keeping ; and 
all studies completed by them shall be 
named in their certificate. . 

7. Persons who have been graduated in 
any Course may be examined at any State 
examination in any branches of a higher 
course, and the Secretary of the Board of 
Examiners shall certify, on the back of 
their diplomas, to the passing of the 
branches completed at said examination. 

8. A certificate setting forth the profici- 
ency of all the applicants in all the studies 
in which they desire to be examined by the 
State Board of Examiners shall be prepared 
and signed by the faculty and presented to 
the Board. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : St. Clair East has 
decided to form a new district and erect a 
new house at Fishertown. The meetings 
held during the month were largely at- 
tended. The classes examined up to this 
time show an advance over last year’s 
classes both in number and ability. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: With a few excep- 
tions our schools in the rural districts have 
closed with satisfactory results. The at- 
tendance in some of our borough schools 
has been lessened by diptheria and scarlet 
fever. The general attendance was seriously 
affected by the severity of the winter ; hence 
the percentage of attendance will not be as 
high as last year. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Two local insti- 
tutes were held during the month; one at 
Bridgeton, the other at Bloomsdale school 
in Bristol township. Arrangements had 
been made for one at Dublin, which had to 
be postponed on account of a severe storm. 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer was present at the 
Bridgeton meeting. Both institutes were 
largely attended. Two successful ‘‘ Spelling 
Bees ’’ were held in Hilltown township. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick : An interesting 
Local Institute was held at Emporium, 
March 2nd, Principal Stauffer presiding. 
Miss Margaret McCloskey, of the Lock 
Haven Normal School, and the principals of 
the neighboring towns were in attendance 
and gave vebualite help. Ata school enter- 
tainment in the opera house, the same even- 
ing, 746 tickets were taken at the door. 

ARBON — Supt. Beisel: Most of the 
schools in the rural districts close with this 
month. In nearly every school the attend- 
ance and interest kept unabated until the 
end. The term percentage of attendance of 
one of the schools in E. Penn township is 

5. I visited the school about two weeks 

fore the close of the term, and found the 
whole number enrolled (32) present. We 
held a Local Institute in the fifth district. 
Of the 38 teachers in the district all the 
absentees, to the number of 20, were from 
the townships. These absent teachers need 
a re-enforcement of professional energy. 
The work done at the Institute was first- 
class. Dr. Hanscher, principal of the Kutz- 
town Normal Schoof, was the lecturer. 
March 15th we held a local institute in the 
first district. Of the 37 teachers not one 
was absent. This professional spirit should 
be manifested in all the districts. Prof. 
Kemp, of the East Stroudsburg Normal 
School, was the lecturer. The work done 
was very satisfactory. The Summit Hill 
people turned out in full force, crowding 
the large Armory Hall so that standing 
room was at a premium. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: East White- 
land, West Goshen, New London and West 
Whiteland townships have commenced con- 
necting the out-buildings with the school 
building. In West Whiteland all the houses 





are arranged in this manner, except one. In 
each case we have found the sanitary condi- 
tions entirely satisfactory, while the moral 
environment of the children is far superior 
to any outside location which we have in- 
spected. The new individual furniture in 
half of the West Pikeland schools is a val- 
uable improvement : it contributes both to 
the comfort and to the health of the pupils. 
CLARION—Supt. Beer: Local Institutes 
were held at Callensburg, Rimersburg, 
Clarion, Reidsburg, and Fairmount City. 
At Callensburg, Mr. J. M. Thompson, a 
teacher of Licking township, lectured before 
the Institute in the evening ; his subject, 
‘The Fifth Wheel,’’ was well handled, and 
the young man received many hearty com- 
mendations for his effort. Rev. J. C. 
Gillette delivered the evening address at the 
Clarion Institute. The day session con- 
vened at 2 o’clock and ex-Supt. McNutt, 
Prof. L. L. Himes, and the County Super- 
intendent spoke to the teachers and students. 
At Rimersburg, Prof. S. C. Hepler lectured 
to a large audience ; he also spoke at Fair- 
mount, March 14th. On the 15th, the 
Superintendent talked on ‘‘ The New Educa- 
tion,’’ and on the 16th there were two very 
interesting sessions. The night meetings 
at all these places were very successful. 
The houses were crowded. The Reidsbur 
meeting was under the supervision of Prof. 
R. C. Wilson, Rev. J. G. Ballentine, and 
other teachers of that district. This meet- 
ing and the one held last month at Squirrel 
Hill, were the only ones not attended by the 
Superintendent. The plan of graduating 
pupils without public examination, by re- 
quiring compositions and having teachers 
grade them without their knowledge of 
trying for a diploma, is working out all 
right. A few teachers do not set enough 
value on the work to be done, but many 
grade closely, and require thorough work. 
The result will be one of great benefit. The 
net amount realized for the Nebraska fund 
was $409.50. The children did well, and the 
lesson was a profitable one for the schools. 
CuMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Measles and 
scarlet fever reduced the attendance in a 
number of schools in the 7 end of the 
county during the months of January and 
February. A severe storm struck the 
Cherry Grove school-house in Southampton, 
throwing the brick gable in upon the school. 
Several of the children were seriously in- 
jured, as well as the teacher, Miss Hattie 
Wylie. Had it not been for her presence of 
mind and heroic action, life might have 
been lost. One little girl was buried be- 
neath bricks and mortar. Miss Wylie res- 
cued the child, and though bruised and 
bleeding herself, she carried the little suf- 
ferer a mile through the blinding snow- 
storm to afarm-house. A room ina private 
dwelling has been secured and the school is 
again moving along. This is the second 
warning within a few years, of the insta- 
bility of the gables of brick houses. The 
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attention of the school boards will be called 
to the necessity of staying the gables with 
wood frames upon the inside. 
DELAWARE—Supt. Smith : The last meet- 
ing of the County Teachers’ Association 
was held in the public school building at 
Swathmore. It was one of the most in- 
structive meetings the Association has ever 
held. The directors of the borough rendered 
very valuable aid to the teachers in arrang- 
ing the programme. Five of the six direc- 
tors, two of whom are ladies, were present 
all day and took part in the proceedings. 
The school at Swarthmore is the first in the 
county to introduce manual training, and in 
order to make it a success the directors have 
secured a teacher who has made special pre- 
paration for the work. The advancement 
made thus far is very satisfactory. The ex- 
hibits they had arranged for the meeting of 
the Association were examined with much 
interest by the teachers present. A Local 
Institute was held in Concordville, Febru- 
ary 15 and 16—having been postponed one 
week on account of the ‘‘blizzard.’’ Even 
then the roads were so dangerous that peo- 
_ ple were afraid to travel at night ; hence the 
income derived was not sufficient to meet 
the expenses. The day sessions were well 
attended and the people showed much in- 
terest in them. The citizens opened their 
houses and entertained the teachers present 
free of charge. Mr. R. H. Hannum, treas- 


urer of the School Board, was the efficient 


chairman of the reception committee. The 
semi-annual meeting of the County Direc- 
tors’ Association was held in the court 
house at Media. It was a very well at- 
tended meeting, and those present showed 
much interest in the discussion of the ques- 
tions presented. Mr. J. D. Groff, president, 
and Mr. S. H. Appleton, secretary, declined 
re-election. They had rendered valuable 
service to the Association in the past, and 
have always taken a deep and active inter- 
est in all educational subjects. Hon. Geo. 
E. Heyburn, Chadd’s Ford, was chosen 
president, and Mrs. Gertrude Kent Walton, 
Swarthmore, was elected Secretary. 
HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: This month 
brings to a close most of the country schools. 
On the whole it has been a very satisfacto 
term. Greater interest was never mani- 
fested throughout the county in educational 
meetings and Local Institutes. The last 
Institute, one of the best held in the 
county, was at Alexandria, March 23. It 
was preceded by a strong educational 
meeting on Friday evening. 
INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The graded 
course of study recommended for use in the 
county is rapidly growing in favor. Durin 
the month ten examinations were held, an 
ninety-eight pupils who had completed the 
course were examined. Of these 75 madea 
total average of 80 per cent. and over, and 
were granted diplomas. Asa guide to in- 
experienced teachers, a help for the ex- 
perienced, and an incentive to earnest and 
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continued effort on the part of pupils, the 
graded course cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: The schools 
are doing satisfactory work. Complaints 
from the people are fewer than ever before. 
The work is steady and quiet. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The gen- 
eral meeting of the Lackawanna County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Scranton 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, on Saturday, March 
2d. The following addresses were delivered: 
Inaugural address, ‘‘ Our Profession,’’ Prof. 
R. N. Davis, president of the Association ; 
‘*School Work in Literature,’’ Prof. E. L. 
Kemp, East Stroudsburg ; ‘‘ Problems con- 
fronting the Teacher,’ Prof. G.~W. Twit- 
myer, Honesdale; ‘‘Public Schools and 
Public Opinion,’’ Miss Lucy Booth, Sceran- 
ton; ‘‘Rational Methods in Reading,’’ 
Prof. Edward G. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Music and recitations interspersed made the 
meeting very enjoyable. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools twice with a few exceptions, 
and found the majority in a satisfactory 
condition. The most of our schools have 
closed. This is wrong. The term ought to 
be longer, and children ought to be kept in 
school at least to the middle of May. A 
very successful institute was held at Ann- 
ville March 15th and 16th. Dr. Rock, pas- 
tor of the Trinity U. B. church, Lebanon, 
delivered an excellent lecture, subject, 
‘* Better than Gold.’’ The work done was a 
credit to the teachers participating in it. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: We are nearing 
the end of a summa school year. Most 
of the country schools are already closed. 
The Derry Board has built a new house, 
with two good rooms, cloak rooms, hall, 
and suitable furniture. The Newton Ham- 
ilton High School, Prof. Garrett principal, 
has purchased a neat dictionary holder and 
a chair. The McVeytown and Burnham 
schools are provided with excellent map- 
cases, and book-covers to preserve the text- 
books. We have five or six excellent 
primary teachers in the county. 

MonrOE—Supt. Zerfass: During the 
month we attended two local institutes. 
The one at Tobyhanna was one of the most 
delightful institutes we attended during the 
term. On Friday evening, Prof. Bible, of 
the Normal School, delivered. a very inter- 
esting and entertaining lecture on the ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Success.’’ The day session was 
well attended by the teachers of the county 
and the citizens of the town ; several promi- 
nent teachers of Wayne county were also 

resent. Mr. C. A. Hauk, principal of the 

obyhanna schools, and the citizens of the 
town, will be kindly remembered for the 
hearty reception and the royal entertain- 
ment given to those in attendance. The 
institute held at Sciota was also an interest- 
ing occasion. We hope to see these meet- 
ings continue to grow in popular favor. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
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schools in the rural districts have nearly all 
closed, and the teachers’ reports show a 
better percentage of attendance and more 
eneral interest on the part of citizens and 
eaten than heretofore. Thus far I have 
heard of but one school not visited by direct- 
ors. One teacher in a country school had 
88 visitors. An examination of text-books 
returned by pupils shows that better care 
has been taken of them than if they had be- 
longed to the pupils themselves. After a 
use of two years the bindings are good, 
edges and covers in fair condition, and 
—— and fly-leaves not scrawled and 
marked as of yore. In schools where any 
contagious disease has prevailed the books 
should be thoroughly disinfected, and it 
would not be going to extremes even 
to burn some of those that were in the 
hands of pupils directly affected. The fol- 
lowing additional districts have adopted the 
salad course of study: Upper Augusta, 
hillisquaque, Gearhart, Jordan, Lewis, 
Point, Riverside and Rockefeller. March 
29th the first central examination for pupils 
who have finished the graded course was 
held at Dewart for the districts of Delaware, 
Lewis and McEwensville. There were 31 
applicants, of whom 16 reached the required 
percentage. Three more central examina- 
tions will beheld thisterm. Lower Mahanoy 
will build two single-room houses, and 
Dalmatia a two-story four-room house. East 
Sunbury has placed a substantial stone wall 
along the Catawissa side of the large school 
lot, and on the wall a neat iron fence; the 
grounds have been graded and improved. 
PERRY—Supt. Arnold: Most of the 
schools in the country districts closed this 
month, and many of our teachers are at- 
tending school during the spring term. The 
attendance up to the end of the term was 
good, and we believe that the past winter 
was one of earnest work, with some evi- 
dences of substantial progress. All our 
teachers tried to discharge their duties 
faithfully and well, and nearly all were suc- 
cessful. The spring term of the Bloomfield 
Academy, Prof Geo. B. Roddy, principal, 
opened with a good attendance. J. E. 
Junkin, Esq., a prominent director of New 
Bloomfield, died March 31, also J. Clinton 
Lightner, of Landisburg, an energetic and 
progressive teacher, March 27. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The contract 
for the public school-house in Freeburg has 
been awarded for a little less than $7,000. 
Franklin township proposes building a new 
house at Paxtonville during the spring. 
Various changes and improvements will be 
made in quite a'number of houses through- 
out the county. The directors seem to have 
caught the spirit of progression in the line 
of improving the appearance of the property 
committed to their charge. Can they not 
give a little more attention to beautifying 
the grounds also—for instance, observe 
Arbor Day, by having the boys and girls 
render some appropriate programme, while 
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parents and friends adorn the perenne 
with trees and shrubs? I think with a little 
effort this could be done. The country 
schools are about closing. So far as my ob- 
servation goes, the term has been very suc- 
cessful. All the schools were visited twice, 
some three times, and in almost every one I 
found indications of commendable progress 
and earnest zeal to push still higher. Meet- 
ings were held at a number of schools dur- 
ing the past month. These were all well 
attended by the patrons, and much enthus- 
iasm was manifested by the pupils in ren- 
dering the carefully-prepared programmes. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Nearly all the 
schools of the county have closed. As a 
whole this has been the most successful 
term in recent years. The reports of teach- 
ers indicate a largely increased attendance 
Over last year. The schools are all thor- 
oughly graded, and the results of the exam- 
inations held throughout the county show 
most excellent work done in the schools. 

SuLLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The office of 
the County Superintendent, in the new court 
house at La Porte, is now ready for occu- 
pancy. It is a pleasant room on the first 
floor. The County Commissioners have 
generously furnished it with a fine desk 
and a large library case. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The graduating 
exercises of the Hartleton and Laurelton 
grammar schools took place during the 
month, and were very interesting and profit- 
able. These schools, under the efficient 
management of M. R. Mench and L, M, 
Dice, have done good work. Fourteen 
pupils completed the course of study and 
received their diplomas. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Very interest- 
ing and profitable Local Institutes were 
held at Pittsfield, Youngsville, Glade and 
Corydon ; from 40 to 70 teachers were regis- 
tered at each meeting. A feature of two of 
the meetings was spirited debates on the 
‘* Advisability of a pane mpree A Educational 
Law.’’ Asan agency for awakening public 
sentiment in school matters, the Local Insti- 
tute cannot be excelled. Our people are 
very much pleased with the meetings. 

BRADFORD City — Supt. Miller: The 
McKean County Teachers’ Association met 
in our high school building for a three days’ 
session in February. The attendance was 
large, including all the city teachers and 
many from the county. Addresses were 
made by Mr. C. L. Wheeler, Co. Supt. 
Eckles, Rev. Hanna, Supts. McGovern of 
Warren and Miller of Bradford, Profs. 
Schermerhorn, Lytle, Congden, Nolphe, 
Fell, and others. Miss Zillafro, of Bradford, 
gave a lesson to her school before the Asso- 


ciation on ge rp reading ; Miss Powers . 


gave a drill in music; and Miss Dressler 
gave atalk on Hawaii. The meeting was a 
most profitable one. The old debts of the 
Association were paid off and a nice balance 
left in the hands of the treasurer ; this was 
accomplished entirely by voluntary contri- 
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butions. Supt. E. E. Miller is chairman of 
the Association. 

BRIsTOL—Supt. Booz: The entertainment 
given by the pupils of the high school on 
the evening of March 22, was an enjoyable 
affair, and reflected great credit upon pupils 
and teachers. 
to the purchase of a piano. 

BUTLER — Supt. Mackey: For the first 
time in our history our schools were open 
February 22d, and thus we had an oppor- 
tunity to improve our usual programme 
for Washington’s Birthday exercises, The 
schools combined for the celebration in 
twos, one school inviting another to par- 
ticipate with it in the special exercises of 
the day. Elaborate programmes were pre- 
pared conjointly. The lessons of the day 
were more deeply impressed, the interest 
and enthusiasm of the occasion enhanced, 
and the spirit of fellowship that leads to 
patriotism was intensified 4 the fact that 
each school had a school as its guest. 
Each of the higher grades chose its ‘‘ orator 
of the day,’”’ and they were proud of the 
presence of some of our distinguished citi- 
zens in that capacity. Weare indebted to 
Hon. Judge Greer, S. F. Bowser, Esq., A. 
G. Williams, Esq., and Col. Redic for their 
stirring speeches. We have reason to think 
their words will not soon be forgotten. Our 
School Board is about to let the contract for 
a very handsome brick school building. It 
will contain ten school rooms, besides recita- 


tion rooms, library, office, and teachers’ 
room. The school rooms are conveniently 
arranged, and the building is commodious 


and elegant. It will be one of the finest 
school buildings in the city. The directors 
deserve praise for the liberal policy mani- 
fested in its completeness of detail and its 
architectural beauty. The enrollment re- 
ported this month is the largest in the his- 
tory of our schools. The school population 
is increasing so rapidly, that it is very diffi- 
cult to provide suitable accommodation for 
all the pupils. The new school building 
will take the place of some temporary 
structures, and leave us only such edifices as 
we may well be proud of. It is located ata 
spot where we think it will aid in building 
up the town. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry : 
All the classes in United States history and 
ordinary descriptive geography have been 
examined in the work of the term. The 
test was partly oral and partly written. 
The result was quite satisfactory in all 
cases, while the best of it was most excel- 
lent. For neatness and accuracy, the ex- 
amination papers compare most favorably 
with any that I have ever seen produced in 
High and Normal schools. 

HAZLETON — Supt. Harman: The high 
school has recently purchased about $200 
worth of books for its library; and the 
teachers’ library has been increased by a 
similar amount. Prof. Lawton is deliver- 
ing a course of lectures in the high school 
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The proceeds were devoted 
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room before a local centre of the University 
Extension, numbering about 250 persons. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson : Our teach- 
ers are required to meet twice each week 
for special drill in drawing. The object is 
to prepare them to do their own teaching in 
this branch next year. 

McKEESPORT—Supt. Brooks: The schools 
are in a flourishing condition ; never has 
such an interest been taken in school-work. 
We have given special attention to ‘‘ read- 
ing’’ and ‘‘number’”’ the last two months, 
and the work done by our teachers in these 
subjects is highly satisfactory. We have 
held two open teachers’ meetings,.in which 
the parents and directors met with the 
teachers and discussed questions relating to 
school work, and as a result we are having 
a good school sentiment aroused ; it brings 
about harmony between parent and teacher, 
secures for the teacher the sympathy and co- 
operation of the parent, and this is bound to 
make the schools better. Since my last re- 
port our new Board of Education has as- 
sumed charge, and I believe we may depend 
upon it for all the assistance necessary to 
make our schools nearer the ideal than they 
have ever been before. 

New CastTLE—Supt. Shearer : Continued 
sickness has interfered with the work of 
most schools of the city, nine hundred of 
the pupils having been absent three or more 
days because of sickness. Our teachers 
were much benefited by a lecture by Dr. J. 
M. Rice, on ‘‘ The Recitation.’’ 

NEwport Twe. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey : Our evening schools closed March 
22. Weopened them Oct. 29, with 7 teach- 
ers and an enrollment of 277. We closed 
with five teachers. The following is a brief 
summary: Different pupils, 302; average 
enrollment for five months, 201; average 
attendance, 133 ; percentage, 81. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Miss Laura 
Boice, of our training school, resigned 
January 16. As a result, the school 
was closed some weeks. Miss Mary E. 
Sykes has been engaged for the position to 
begin April 1st, at a salary of $1200 a year. 
The teachers of the city have formed a 
mutual aid society based on the same plan. 
as similar associations in other cities. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The 
attendance during the past month was very 

ood. Our schools thus far. have not been 
interrupted by contagious diseases among 
the children, as was the case during the last 
two years. The educatioual event of March 
was the celebration of the 1ooth anniversary 
of Lycoming county on the part of the ptb- 
lic schools, Friday, March 15. Throughout 
the length and breadth of this county an 
elaborate programme of school exercises in 
honor of old Lycoming was carried out. It 
was a day that will long be remembered 
among the people of the county. The re- 
ligious and patriotic element of good citizen- 
ship was a prominent feature of the ex- 
ercises everywhere. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT, the great lyrist, was born at 
Lichtenthal, a suburb of Vienna,in 1797. His father 
was the schoolmaster of his native village, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Haweis, had eighteen sons and 
daughters. Franz was the second son, and shared 
the family passion for music. When he was five 
years old, his father prepared him for elementary in- 
struction, and at six he was sent to school, where he 
wasalwaysone of the first amongst his fellow students, 
The old schoolmaster was his son’s first instructor in 
music, as in everything else, the teacher finding that 
the pupil “had somehow mastered the rudiments for 
himself.”” The choir-master, who was Schubert’s 
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next teacher, observed that ‘‘ whenever he wanted to 
teach him anything, he knew it already :” and Salieri, 
to whom he owed most information, admitted that 
the boy “ was a born genius, and could do whatever 
he chose.” Mr. Haweis, who supplies these particu- 
lars in his book, “« Music and Morals,” argues from 
this early and extraordinary musical development, 
similar to that of Mozart and Mendelssohn, that 
“nature seemed to feel that a career so soon to be 
closed by untimely death must be begun with the 
tottering steps and the early lisp of childhood.” But, 
no doubt, the precocity, with its premature undisci- 
plined independence, had its serious disadvantages; 





COME AND SEE ME. 


CuiLtpHoop Sones. 


1. Comeand see me, Ma-ry Ann,this af-ter-noon at three, Come as ear-ly as youcan,and 
2. Bring with you your sis - ter Jane, my gar-den she must see, And hear the mer-ry birds a- gain, up- 


Stay till af - ter tea, 


We'll jump the rope, we’ll dress the doll, we’ll feed my sis-ter’s birds, 
on the ap-pletree. We’ll hunt the meadow, cross the brook, we’ll seek the woods a - far, 


And 
Where 


read my lit-tle sto-ry book, so full of a -sy words, So come and see me, Ma-ry Ann, this 


in a sun-ny lit - tle nook the blue-eyed violets are. 


af - ter-noon at three, 


and it is well known that Schubert before he died 
deeply regretted, and was taking earnest steps to 
remedy, his defective knowledge of counterpoint and 
of the higher branches of the study of music. His 
superficial practical acqvaintance with music was 
made so speedily that, at the age of eleven, he was 
not only a good singer in the choir of the imperial 
chapel, but played well onthe pianoand other musical 
instruments; and before he was fifteen he was so un- 
exceptionable a violinist, that he would take the part of 
“first violin” in the orchestral practicings. In 1816, 
Schubert, then nineteen years of age, wrote what was 
to prove one of his greatest successes, but which like 


Come as ear-ly 





So come and see me, Ma - ry Ann, this 


as you can, and stay till af-ter tea. 


his other successes, received only a gradual acknowl- 
edgment. Mr. Haweis has this interesting account 
of the composition of the now famous air of the “ Erl 
King:” One afternoon, Schubert was alone in the lit- 
tle room alloted to him in his father’s house, and hap- 
pening to take up a volume of Goethe’s poems, he 
read the “Erl King.” Therushing sound of the wind, 
and the terrors of the enchanted forest, were instant- 
ly changed for him into realities. Every line of the 
poem seemed to flow into strange unearthly music as 
he read, and, seizing a pen, he dashed down the song 
nearly as it is now sung, in just the time that was 
necessary for the mechanical writing of the music. 





